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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
cnet 
INCE we last wrote one of the greatest and most terrible of 
battles has taken place on the Somme, ending, as we have 
described in detail elsewhere, in a very considerable gain of ground, 
and in the capture of many prisoners and guns and much material. 
Most important of all, there are now vast opportunities for the 
future prosecution of that great operation in progress on the Western 
Front—an operation which, though there may be lulls, will only 
end when the war ends. For we may feel sure that Sir Douglas 
Haig will not loosen his grip upon the enemy. His tecth are in, and 
he is not the kind of commander to be shaken off by the guile of 
the foe. 





We must not write as if the credit of the recent advance belonged 
solely to the British. Our French Allies have supported us in the 
most gallant and practical manner. It would be useless to speculate 
what the action of the next few days may bring, but it is obvious 
that since the capture of Courcelette the German hold not only on 
Combles but on Thiepval has become a matter of extreme difficulty 
and also of extreme danger—the danger of those who linger too long 
on a point of rock when a spring tide is racing in from the ocean. 
It may be, indeed, that the strong places now so nearly surrounded 
have already been evacuated save for a small group of men with 
a good number of machine guns, who have been instructed to 
keep up a show of defence as long as possible. 


In the official report from our Headquarters published in Thurs- 

day’s papers Sir Douglas Haig gives the text of a captured document 
signed by General von Falkenhayn while Chief of the German 
General Staff, dated August 24th, which is of very great importance. 
The text is as follows :— 
_ “The wastage of guns in the last few months has been considerably 
in excess of the production. The same is true of ammunition in our re- 
serves, of which there has been a serious diminution. It is the duty 
of all ranks—not only in the artillery—to endeavour to remedy this 
serious state of things. All ranks must make the most serious endeavour 
to assist in the preservation of material as indicated above, for other- 
wise the making good of losses and the placing of new formations in the 
field will be rendered impossible.” 

If the Germans were in difficulties on August 24th, they must be 
in far greater difficulties on September 24th, for the recent calls 
upon their artillery have been enormous. Faced with such a 
bombardment as ours, they cannot have hoarded their ammu- 
nition as directed. Troops pounded as the Germans have been 
of late simply will not stay in the trenches unless their own 
artillery can answer something like shot for shot. In the present 
case there is no possibility of thinking that the document was a 
stratagem of war, or designed, as no doubt have been a good many 


of the publications regarding shortage of food in Germany, to | 


influence neutral opinion in regard to the blockade. Not even a 
pacificist would be moved to tears by hearing that the Germans 
Were getting short of shell or were trying to secure an armistice while 
they renewed their reserves of ammunition. We may feel sure that 
General von Falkenhayn’s notice was only sent out because of dire 
hecessity, 


the Bulgarians in the Monastir region. In Thursday's Morning 
Post is published a statement by the Chargé d’ Affaire: at the 
Serbian Legation to a representative of that paper, which is well 
worth quoting in this context :— 

“You may very easily understand our satisfaction in knowing that 
the Serbian Army is again on its native soil. We Serbians are greatly 
hopeful, as we always have been, and now more than ever, that our 
country will not only be cleared of the enemy, but that we shall soon 
realizo the attainment of the unity of our race. We shall rejoice still 
more when our Army gets to Uskub.” 


A Reuter’s telegram published in Thursday's papers states that 
the King and Crown Prince of Bulgaria arrived at the Headquarters 
of the Austrian Archduke Karl on September 15th, and observed the 
battle which was proceeding. “After conferring on the Archduke the 
Chevalier Cross for bravery, the King with the Crown Prince left 
during the night in a special train.” Note that nothing is said as to 
where King Ferdinand came from or where he went. Thus no 
corner of the veil of mystery which shrouds the habitat of this strange 
Royal personage is lifted. Our own belief has always been that the 
King, ever since Bulgaria joined the Germans, has found Vienna the 
best shelter-trench available. He always wants the best in such 
matters. If men fancy they have seen him at Sofia, we venture to 
suggest that it is only a simulacrum, and that the Bulgarians who 
imagine they are shedding their blood for a visible Sovereign aro 
only doing what the Greeks and Trojans did before Troy. It will 
be remembered that, according to one Greek legend, the armies 
contended for a shadow, a vision, a chimera, who occupied Helen’s 
apartments at Ilium while the real flesh-and-blood Helen spent a 
comfortable ten years in Cairo, or whatever was its equivalent in 
the age of Agamemnon. 





The latest news from Bucharest is to the effect that, except at one 
point, the advanced positions in Transylvania are well held in spite 
of the efforts of the enemy to counter-attack. In the Dobrudja, we 
are told, the enemy twice attacked last Sunday night in the direction 
of Enigea, south-west of Cobadinu, but were repulsed. Enigea is 
nineteen miles south of the railway from the Danube to Constanza, 





This check to the enemy may be said to be the initial action along 
the new front running east and west described by us in our first 
leading article. We may add here that we are not only convinced 
of the wisdom of the Rumanian strategy, but also feel sure that 
the alleged losses of the Rumanians in the Dobrudja have been 
grossly exaggerated. The desperate gamble which we see in the 
Dobrudja may suit the Germans, but if things go wrong in the end, 
as they are almost certain to go, the Bulgarians will pay an 
appalling penalty. 

We note with amusement a good old-fashioned type of the retort 
discourteous employed by Russian soldiers in the Dobrudja. The 
Bulgarians displayed a board in front of their trenches on which was 
written: “‘Mackensen is leading us.” The Russians replied by 
similar means: ‘* We don’t care if it is the Devil himself.” If this 
sort of thing goes on, our men will have to be supplied with a 
dictionary of trench retorts, drawn up by a Committee (one more 
would not matter) of British humorists. Our readers may remember 
how the author of Happy Thoughts began a dictionary of retorts, but 
never got further than the first entry: “ Retort to an Abbé; ‘ Vous 
étes un gros cochon d’Abbé.’” 

During the week the Press has been full of controversial paragraphs 
as to who was the real begetter of the “tank” idea. Mr. Lloyd 
George may be said to have begun the controversy by the declara- 
tion in an interview that Mr. Winston Churchill originated the 
“tanks.” The Morning Post of Thursday makes the following 
comment in regard to Mr. Lloyd George’s assertion :— 

“This is hardly correct, and no doubt the Secretary of State for War has 
fallen into the error of confusing the original suggestion of Mr. Churchill 


of the use of heavy armoured cars with which to break down the enemy's 
trenches. ‘This idea, for which Mr. Churchill deserves fullest credit, 


“ 


was tried and proved to be a failure. The idea of the * Tanks’ in the 
form in which they now are is entirely the work of Lieutenant-Colonel 





We are glad to say that during the week the Serbians by dint of 
Very fine fighting have obtained a decided military superiority over 





E. D. Swinton, D.S.0. One of these days it may be interesting to tell 
the story of the many discouragemenis under which Colonel Swinton 
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auffered, and the story of how, in spite of all, he persisted until he 
aucceeded in convincing everybody concerned that his idea was 
a good and workable one. Other people have no doubt rendered 
great assistance, but-to Colonel Swinton, and to Colonel Swinton 
alone, is the credit due as the originator and persistent elaborator of 
the idea of the ‘Tanks.’” 


We have not the least desire to disparage Mr. Churchill's title, 
but we are bound to say that literally thousands of people thought 
of the idea of charging the trenches with heavy motors of the pedrail 
type—i.c., caterpillars. It was in every sense an idea “ to let.” As 
is always the way in such matters, however, it was the working out 
of the idea which mattered, and this, we understand, was entirely 
due to that most able engineer and distinguished man of letters, 
folonel Swinton, R.E. Colonel Swinton of course had the help of 
many able colleagues, and the Munitions Department generally and 
its chief must share the credit of bringing the idea to fruition. The 
main point, however, just now is not to distribute laurels, but to 
keep the tanks at work and to make good the casualties. We want 
to see tanks upon tanks arise. 





The Greek crisis has clearly not been ended by the appointment 
ef M. Kalogeropoulos as Prime Minister. M. Kalogeropoulos has 
told the Athens correspondent of the Times that “ all his personal 
sympathies are with the Entente.” Against these amiable words 
must be set the fact that the new Ministry is distinctly pro-German 
in composition. The Prime Minister himself is a Theotokist, in 
ether words an anti-Venizelist. All that M. Kalogeropoulos 
promises is a “benevolent neutrality” towards the Allies, but (as 
though this phrase in view of past events could bear any dilu- 
tion) he goes on to say that Greek policy will be “ regulated in 
accordance with events.” King Constantine has told a corre- 
spondent that what weighs with him particularly is the thought of 
what would happen to the Greeks in Asia Minor if he went to war 
with Turkey. 


The Fourth Greek Army Corps, which was in the Kavalla district, 
has spontaneously surrendered itself to the Germans. Or it may be 
that the Germans deported it after threatening that resistance 
would be punished. At all events, the army corps has disappeared 
into the enemy’s country, and the Kaiser has announced in a 
precious phrase that these soldiers will be the “ guests ” of Germany 
till the Allies have evacuated Greek territory. According to the 
German account, the army corps begged to be protected from the 
pressure of the Entente and to be granted a safe asylum and food. 
The German people may not take the same view as their War 
Lord. Why feed many thousand men of no fighting value? 


M. Briand by his speeches on the war during the past week 
has placed himself in the first rank of statesmen who during 
war have combined passionate eloquence with piercing insight. 
No words of praise would exaggerate the value of his performance. 
His great achievement was on Tuesday, when he was provoked 
by the pacificist M. Brizon, who proposed that an early peace 
should be negotiated. But before he dealt with M. Brizon on 
that day he generously acknowledged the gigantic contribution 
of Great Britain to the war in answer to those who demanded a 
pooling of the man-power of all the Allies. We quote from the 
Times :— 

“ Think of the effort of Great Britain, who had no Army, who not only 
fulfilled her rdle in guarding the seas, but who has done a thing unheard 
ef in her history by her acceptance of obligatory service, who has 
succeceded, despite thousands of difficulties, in raising a redoubtable 
Army, who has sent hundreds of thousands of her men to our land. 
Britain has never answered ‘No’ to an appeal for her assistance.” 


Then in answer to M. Brizon, who in his craven remarks estimated 
the loss of French life in terms of money :— 


“Look at your country, M. Brizon. It has heen violently attacked. 
Tt stands for something in the world as a propagator of those ideas which 
have done work for the world’s progress. When your country, which 
has for two years had the honour to be champion of right, has stayed the 
invader, and defends the whole world, when its blood flows, you say 
* Negotiate peace.’ What a challenge, what an outrage to the memory 
ef our dead! (Loud cheers, and a shout, ‘ Debout les morts!’) What, 
M. Brizon! Ten of your country’s provinces are invaded. Our old men 
and women and children have been carried off. They bear their misery 
bravely, awaiting deliverance at your hands, Is it then that you come 
to us saying ‘ Negotiate, go and ask for peace’ ? You little know France 
if you imagine that she can accept economy of milliards, or even of blood, 
in such humiliating circumstances.” 





The railway workers’ bonuscontroversy has ended in a compromise. 
The men asked for an extra ten-shilling bonus and have got one of 
five shillings. The less said in regard to the whole matter the better 
ithe public interest will be served. That is the only comment we 
care to make at present. 





The Balkan correspondent of the Times, who does not speak 
without his book, said in Wednesday’s paper that Germany ensured 
by careful intrigue that Bulgaria and Rumania should become 
involved in hostilities with each other directly Rumania sided with 
the Allies. Neither Rumania nor Bulgaria wanted to fight each 
other, but their idea of limited responsibility in the war did not 
at all suit the Germans, who apparently stampeded events, I jy 
believed now that General Jostoff, the Bulgarian Chief of Staff, 
who died mysteriously, was murdered. The management of the 
Bulgarian Army then passed entirely into German hands, 


















Marshal von Mackensen led Bulgarian troops into the Dobrudja, 
because Germany is much more concerned about the road to the 
East than the saving of Transylvania for Hungary. But this means 
that Germany has preferred a political to a military motive, §o be 
it. If the Rumanians, undeterred by the side-issue in the Dobrudja, 
progress in Transylvania, and the Franco-Serb force advances well 
into Bulgarian Macedonia, we shall soon see-what the Bulgarian 
and the Hungarians think of German egotism. 


















It is with the deepest regret that we chronicle the death of Mr, 
Raymond Asquith, of the Grenadier Guards, who was killed on the 
15th inst. when leading his men to the attack. Mr. Raymond 
Asquith’s career at Balliol was exceptionally brilliant. He carried 
off innumerable prizes for classical scholarship. Those who 
were acquainted with him least found him cynical, but, as g0 
often happens in such cases, his intimates knew that the cynicism 
and the mocking humour were defensive armour rather than part 5 
of his nature, and could be put off at will, No man, indeed) © 
impressed his own generation at Oxford more. The same may be : 
said of his relations with his brother-officers in the Guards, He 
soon became popular, and was a very strict and thorough as well as 
a very gallant soldier. Those who expected that his Radical views 
would make him a loose disciplinarian were much mistaken. 








Mr. Raymond Asquith was likely to have proved successful at the 
Bar, for he inherited not only his father’s power of speech, but his 
quickness in taking legal points. The last thing he would have liked 
would be sermonizing or sentimentalizing or strewing the flowers 
of rhetoric over his grave. He would have preferred that the 
thoughts of those who mourned him should go to those he loved, 
and not least to his father, for it has been rightly said that 
he and his father were in the truest and best sense “ great friends.” 
The sympathy of the nation for the Prime Minister has been very 
ceep. The public realizes the enormous burden that is cast upoa 
him by the war, and they know how greatly for a man of sensitive 
and affectionate nature the burden must be increased by a private 
sorrow. Certainly the Prime Minister’s family have not shirked 
their duties. His four grown-up sons all took up arms in their 
country’s cause. One has made the supreme sacrifice, one has been 
badly wounded, and one was invalided home from shock or other 
war injary. 





























To the loss of the Prime Minister's son must be added that of 
Captain Henderson, the eldest son of the representative of 
organized Labour in the Cabinet. He was a young man of 
great promise both as a soldier and a civilian. May we be allowed 
to express our deep sympathy with Mr. Henderson for the sacrifice 
which he has been called on to make? 


















In dwelling upon the loss suffered by the Prime Minister and his 
distinguished colleague, and the hope that must be in many minds 
that they may find consolation, our thoughts are carried # 
that ever-memorable letter which Cromwell addressed to Colonel 
Valentine Walton on the death of his eldest son in action. Cromwell's 
words need no comment from us, but may be fitly addressed 
to every father and mother who have lost a child or children in the 


war :— 

“Sir, God hath taken away your eldest son by a cannon shot. It 
broke his leg. We were necessitated to have it cut off, whereof he died. 
Sir, you know my own trials this way ; but the Lord supported me with 
this, that the Lord took him into the happiness we all pant for and live 
for. ‘There is your precious child, full of glory, never to know sin o 
sorrow any more. He was a gallant young man, exceedingly gracious 
God give you His comfort. . . You may do all things by the strength 
of Christ. Seck that, and you shall easily bear your trial. Let this 
public mercy to the Church of God make you forget your private sorrow. 
The Lord be your strength.” 































We record with pride as well as with much regret the death ia 
action of Professor T. M. Kettle. As an Irish Nationalist Member of 
Parliament he was one of the most persistent and forcible political 
haters of England. He was endowed with very high abilities, he 
had read widely, and he had a stinging humour. But when the we 
broke out he did not hesitate about his duty. He saw the meaming 

















of it all. He “ joined up,” and died nobly in his faith that what wf) 
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right was worth fighting for. Let us add one word of caution. Mr. 
Kettle’s example is not a discharge for the rest of Ireland, as it will 

be made out to be. The majority of Irishmen have not 
done their duty. They can no more be swept into a general com- 
mendation by Mr. Kettle’s heroism than a group of people in a 
town can be said to have satisfied the tax-collector because an 
qminent man among them has paid every farthing due from him. 


Tuesday’s Times contains an admirable letter from Lord Salisbury 
entitled “Ireland As It Is: a Unionist View.” Lord Salisbury 
sketches under three heads the chief difficulties of the Irish situation. 
First, there is the question of Ulster. “ Ulster very properly will 
not submit to be governed by the rest of Ireland. On the other 
hand, the rest of Ireland will accept nothing which does not include 
Ulster. This is not the only difficulty in the way of Home Rule, 
but so long as it continues it is evidently conclusive.” Lord Salis- 
bury, that is, recognizes, as we have said before, that Ulster is the 
« uncreative”” word—the word which when it is pronounced dis- 
solves the vision of Home Rule. Next, Lord Salisbury points out 
that “Irish opinion is not really ready that their self-government 
should be subordinate,” and he might have added that subordinate 
government is all that the British people are willing to set up. He 
proves his point by a reference to the question of armed forces— 
“s subordinate Irish Parliament should have no use for armed 
forces "—and adds :— 

“ But who can doubt after recent history, whatever the Home Rule 
Act says or any other Home Rule Act says, that the new Irish Govern- 


ment could and would have armed forces fully equipped ? I need not 
dwell upon the Imperial significance of this consequence.” 

Thirdly, says Lord Salisbury, the Irish Parliament cannot even 
be given control over strictly Irish affairs, and he adds the really 
excellent “bull”: “A man cannot be independent on other 
people’s money.” (This reminds one of Artemus Ward's famous 
declaration that it was an absolute duty upon all of us to live within 
our means, even if we had to borrow money to do it with) :— 


“T need not say,” continues Lord Salisbury, ‘‘ that the Home Rule 
Act recognizes this disability, and with it must contemplate an endless 
source of friction between the Imperial and the Irish Parliaments. Take 
the last two difficulties together and consider the picture of perpetual 
friction between two Governments each fully armed. We ary of 
course, re-conquer Ireland, but we shall not. All that will be presented 
to us will be a long vista of disputes, struggles, and concessions. It is b 
reason of these difficulties that all analogies with other examples of self- 
government within the Empire are inapplicable. And these difliculties 
appear to be fatal.” 











Next, Lord Salisbury deals with the continuance of Irish Members 
at Westminster, and points out that the only solution is that if there 
be Home Rule at all, it must be “‘ Home Rule all round.” Lord 
Salisbury sums up his arguments—or shall we call them rather his 
statements of the essential obstacles ?—with great force and 
good sense :— 

“Unless, then, Home Rule all round is to follow, Home Rule in 
Treland would not be fair. Unless Ireland can pay her own way, Home 
Rule would not be workable. Unleas it can be guaranteed that there 
shall be noarmed forces in Ireland, Home Rule would not be subordinate, 
nor would its establishment be safe. And unless Ulster and the South 


and West of Ireland can come to an agreement one way or the other, 
Home Rule would be totally impossible.” 


Of course, like the good Englishman he is, Lord Salisbury misses 
one point—namely, that to the Irish extremist all the reasons 
he has given against Home Rule are excellent reasons for a fight. 
At any rate, his conclusion is a much saner and better one, if not so 
logical. Instead of saying, “‘ We must have it out,” he asks: “ Is 
there, then, nothing to be done?” He goes on to talk about 
devolution, and expresses the belief that a good deal might be done 
by an extension of local government. We agree in theory, though 
whether in practice the Lrish will accept such a development we do 
not feel at all sure. We are, however, in absolute agreement with 
him, practical as well as theoretical, when he urges that we should 
“complete the Unionist agrarian policy,” and when he declares 
that in Unionist hands the Union has been “ a conspicuous success.” 
As our readers know, we go further and say that it has been the 
only success, and can be the only success in existing circumstances, 





Before we leave the subject of Ireland we may quote a story which 
is going the rounds. One of the soldiers imprisoned early in the 
war has lately returned to Ireland under the system of exchanging 
men too ill ever to fight again. When he drove through shattered 
Sackville Street he remarked: “Sure, I'd never heard that they'd 
got Home Rule!” 


Cases of bribery and swindling tried before Mr. Justice Low 
have laid bare a truly shocking system of corruption in the Army 
Clothing Department. Viewers of goods supplied have been 


bribes from contractors; and not the least unpleasant part of the 
facts ig that, while the viewers have been very properly sentenced 
to hard labour, the guilty contractors have been able to appear as 
witnesses against them. As the Judge remarked, though the 
contractors left the Court free men, they left it disgraced men. 
Another very sinister fact is that all the swindling and corruption 
was possible in spite of an extraordinarily prolonged or complicated 
system of checking. All the apparatus of red-tape achieved less 
than nothing in the way of efficient supervision. When all has been 
said, the fundamental cause of such disgraceful cheating is that 
the men who are placed in positions of trust are not paid salaries that 
command the services of educated men of honour. 


A propos of our article on “ Limericks ” which appeared last week, 
@ correspondent sends us a delightful piece of nonsense metaphysics 
in the form of a Limerick :— 
“There was an old man of Cadiz 
Who affirmed that life is what it is, 
For he early had learnt 
If it were what it weren't 
It could not be that which it is.” 
It would, we feel sure, have appealed to Shakespeare, for does not he 
make the clown in 7'welfth Night describe how that the hermit of 
Prague very wittily said to a niece of King Gorboduc: “That 
that is is” ? 


We greatly regret to record the death of Mr. E. D. Stone, the 
well-known schoolmaster, classical scholar, and poet. His letters 
and poems were for years familiar in our columns. To him Latin 
was the most living of languages. He turned Latin verses, not 
merely with masterly deftness, but with genuine feeling and 
eloquence. The pupils whom he taught to emulate his skill ia 
Latin verse, and to love English literature, could scarcely be 
numbered. 


In order to co-ordinate all the efforts of associations and in- 
dividuals to supply British prisoners abroad with necessaries and 
comforts the Joint War Committee of the Red Cross Society and 
of the Order of St. John has been asked to take over the whole 
business of providing for the welfare of prisoners, combatant 
and non-combatant, in both enemy and neutral countries. The 
work will be managed by a special Committee presided over by 
Sir Starr Jameson, which will include representatives of the 
Prisoners of War Help Committee and a representative of the 
Indian Soldiers’ Fund. The Prisoners of War Help Committee 
and the Red Cross Prisoners of War Committee will cease te 
exist. 


The quarterly Journal of the Royal United Service Institution for 
August has a very remarkable article entitled “‘ The British Army 
through German Eyes,” in which the writer, Dr. Thomas Smith, 
the author of 7'he Soul of Germany, gives some striking quotations 
from contemporary German works on the war. Here is an 
extract from a book published by an Austrian, Dr. G. Landauer 
(England, Vienna, 1915) :-— 
“ For the last ten days we have been resting to the west of Lille, 
not far from Armentiéres; an English army is opposed to us. My 
battery is one of the links in the long chain of growlera which daily 
pour fire and iron on to the enemy. We have given up counting the 
days and fights, for every day has its battle. Besides the English, there 
are Indian troops and a few Irench batteries in front of us. Every day 
confirms our experience that we are faced by an enemy with incom- 
rable powers of resistance and endurance—an enemy who can 
~_ be shaken by the sharpest rifle-fire or the most awful rain of shell 
and shrapnel. We gain ground slowly, exceedingly slowly, and every 
step of soil has to be paid for dearly. In the trenches taken by storm 
the English dead lay in rows, just like men who had not winced or 
yielded before the bayonets of the stormers, From the military point 
of view it must be admitted that such an enemy deserves the greatest 
respect. The English have adapted the experiences gained in their 
colonial wars to European conditions in a particularly clever manner.” 








We may give a second quotation from an article by Julius Hirseh, 
a war correspondent, published in the Frdnkischer Kurier in October 
of last year :— ; 

“ Tt cannot be denied that the English have supported Joffre’s offensive 
with valour, strength, and vigour. The battles which have raged 
since the end of September on the front between Givenchy and 
Armentiéres have given proof that the English are in deadly earnest. 
And if they have not obtained great success, still in this gigantic grapple 
they have displayed desperate courage which compels the admiration 
of their opponents. The commander of a division with whom I spent 
the last few days said to me in a tone of deep conviction : * Nobody must 
talk lightly of English soldiers in my presence. Their bravery and the 
extraordinary courage of English officers compels my admiration. Regi- 
mental commanders and staff officers advanced in the first line of their 
troops. ‘They fight and fall by the side of their men, I saw several high 
officers killed myself.’ ” 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A MILITARY STOCKTAKING. 


~~; stocktaking at this moment is a pleasant 
occupation for the Allies. Wherever they turn their 
view the position is consolidating in a way favourable to 
them. Though constant and sensational victories are not 
to be expected, or perhaps even desired, though the pace 
may be slower than the ardent wishes of the watching public 
like, and though there will no doubt be occasional setbacks, 
the soldiers of the good cause are plodding on to their final 
victory. Nothing can defeat them now but some act of folly 
on the Allies’ own part. But that act of folly will not be com- 
mitted, for no Alliance in the world’s history was ever firmer 
than that which is now waging war against Germany and her 
satellites. It is inspired by a common purpose which 
will prove invincible not only to war weariness, but to the 
wrecking tactics of our enemy (masters though they are in the 
arts of intrigue) and to the inevitable perils and accidents of 
common action among so large a body of independent States. 
The Allies are bound by an unbreakable cement, the cement 
provided by the blood that has been shed, and by the unspeak- 
able danger that would overhang us all should there be a 
premature peace. We have dealt elsewhere with the details 
of the great battle on the Somme of last Saturday and the 
day before, and therefore need say no more about it here, 
except that it was memorable not merely for the gallantry 
with which particular pieces of ground were won, but for the 
military spirit pervading the high command, and for the 
tenacity of aim and of method which inspired the battle-plan in 
conception and execution. It was the work of a master-hand. 
Our whole push forward was, indeed, like the indomitable 
advance of those new monsters who have been called into 
existence to break down the resistance of the foe. Sir Douglas 
Haig has laid a series of tactical and moral pedrails which will 
enable his Army to surmount all obstacles. 

We have also dealt elsewhere with the recent wonderful 
successes of our Italian Allies in their mountain fighting. 
Here we will only say that it need not be supposed that they 
will be prevented by the coming of winter from making 
further progress. No doubt the snows will soon stop move- 
ment in the Trentino and the Cortina regions, but we see 
no reason why November, or even December, should prove 
an obstacle to an advance in the Isonzo district with its 
Mediterranean climate. Unless we are greatly mistaken, the 
Austrians will soon find it very difficult to maintain the wall 
of men which has hitherto prevented an Italian advance 
towards Trieste. The Austrians are, in truth, faced with the 
dismal dilemma of either keeping the Italians out of Trieste 
by maintaining a force there which is badly needed for the 
protection of Hungary from the invading Rumanians, as well 
as in Galicia and the Carpathians against the Russians, or else 
of letting Trieste go. What their ultimate choice may be we 
cannot, of course, predict, but we are sure that they cannot 
= men to meet all three attacks. And yet whichever 
oss they have to cut will be a very terrible loss for them. 

Rumania, both in the case of her soldiers and her politicians, 
deserves respect and admiration from the point of view both of 
military science and of statecraft. She has set us all an admir- 
able example. When the war began the Rumanian pcople 
chose, and as we think most wisely chose, the bold part of 
advancing at once to the liberation of Transylvania and their 
unhappy brethren who have suffered so long and cruelly under 
the Austrian yoke. The German General Staff, with that 
boldness of design and cleverness in political calculations 
which have always distinguished them, at once replied by an 
attempt to strike at the vital interests, or what seemed the 
vital interests, of Rumania by an invasion through Bulgaria 
of the Dobrudja, the great stretch of level swampy plain 
which lies between the Danube and the Black Sea. The 
country at this time of year offers few obstacles to an invading 
army, for that army has its flanks protected by the sea and the 
wide-stretching reaches of the great river while it appears 
to imperil the very safety of the Rumanian nation by striking 
a blow at the heart. A hostile army in the Dobrudja looks 
most unpleasantly near to the Rumanian capital. In truth, 
the German General Staff have been trying Frederick the 
Great’s system of strategy. Frederick the Great boasted that 
he made the enemy Dragon turn back by treading hard on its 
tail. Happily, the Rumanian Dragon has a better head and a 
better heart than Frederick the Great’s enemy. With a forti- 
tude which is wholly admirable, the Rumanians have prose- 
cuted their main objective, the invasion of Transylvania and 
Hungary, undeterred by the thought that the enemy seemed 





oe — 
to be coming within striking distance of Bucharest. 
ing stories of successes like the storming of Silistria, and th 
alleged instant need for troops to defend the soil of the capital, 
were firmly disregarded. In a word, the Rumanians have takeg 
their temporary setbacks with the most admirable good 
and we may be certain that the German General Staff an 
now beginning to feel very unhappy at the failure of thejy 
strategic intrigue. There was no value, but only a great deal 
of potential peril, for the Germans in the Dobrudja campaj 
unless it succeeded in frightening the Rumaniang anj 
“bouncing” them out of their well-considered plans, Th 
situat:on, as we understand it, is that the Rumanians hay, 
fallen back to a line of entrenched positions which stretch from 
the Danube to the Black Sea at the narrowest portion 
of the Dobrudja—the district which many of our readey 
have crossed, though probably at night, if they have travelled 
to Constantinople by the half-sea route, that is, by rail to 
Constanza, and thence by steamer through the Black Sea to 
the Bosphorus. Here the Rumanians will await the attack 
of the mixed force of Germans, Bulgarians, and Turks with 
their flanks well protected and with a well-laid railway ling 
behind them parallel to their front. The position is an ideal 
one for holding up an enemy’s attack. As we write on Thurs. 
day there is news of a Rumanian success in the Dobrudja, 
and we should not be surprised if before long bad weather, 
the difficulty of getting up supplies, the threat of Russian 
action on the Bulgarian coasts, and, worst of all from the 
Bulgarian point of view, defeat at the hands of the Serbians 
around Monastir, coupled with Allied movements in the 
direction of Sofia, place the force that rashly invaded 
the Dobrudja in a position of deadly peril. In that case we 
may see the force broken up through the Bulgarians racing 
back to defend the soil of their own country, and possibly 
even their capital and military base. If that happens, woe 
betide the cause of the Central Powers in the Balkans ! 

The future in the Balkans is menacing to our enemies not 
only in regard to Bulgaria. The recent turn of events in Greece 
seems to indicate that the final overthrow of German influences 
there is rapidly approaching. As usual, the Germans have 
overdone their contemptuous exploitation of the Greek Court 
and the baser type of Greek politician. The kidnapping ofa 
Greek army corps, or at any rate a portion of it, was more 
than even King Constantine and the Hellenic Government 
could stand, and we read in Thursday’s papers of the despatch 
from Athens of a very urgent Note to Germany demanding 
the release of the captured Greeks. The Note, we are told, 
is “firm and decided in tone.” The Greek Government 
demands that its stolen soldiers shall be brought to the 
Swiss frontier, and thence be allowed to return home. 
Presumably the Germans, having got all they can out of 
Greece, will reply with a direct negative. They would be 
quite willing now to see a state of war arise between them and 
their late dupes, for war would automatically blot out the huge 
batch of promises which they no doubt have been making to 
the Greeks for the last six months. But though there is 
a certain interest and amusement in watching these recent 
developments, we are bound to point out that if circum 
stances have rendered the attitude of the Greek Government 
unimportant from the German point of view, they have 
rendered it unimportant also from that of the Allies. We 
are sorry for the position in which the Greek Government 
has been placed by those who have proved unworthy of the 
trust committed to them, and personally we should like 
even at the eleventh hour to see something done to help the 
unfortunate Greek nation, as distinct from its Government. 
At any rate, neither the British people nor the British Govern- 
ment will want to be vindictive or to demand their full pound 
of flesh. But if the Greeks are to escape the consequences of 
the criminal follies committed by their Government, there 
must be an end to all further trifling and a cessation of that 
muddy mixture of perfidy and procrastination which has 
hitherto passed in Greece for high policy. 





THE BATTLE ON THE SOMME. 


oe all battles are now merged in one continuo 
battle, and the results of any one day’s fighting— 
or even of a week's fighting—cannot possibly be isolated 
from their immediate causes and consequences, it is scarcely 
permissible to talk of a battle in the old sense of the word. 
And yet even in a land where there is nothing but mountains 
some peaks soar above the others and seem to be quite 
distinct. They are only particular parts of the whole range, 
but they enjoy the dignity of being regarded as separate 
mountains just as much as though all their flanks an 
foothills belonged to them alone and swept up in glorious 
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isolation from the plain. In a similar way the fighting on the 
Somme of Friday and Saturday (September 15th and 16th) 
in last week stands out with a pre-eminence of its own, The 
fighting of those forty-eight hours made up a battle as nearly 
distinct as the battle of the Marne. It may prove to ba 
the fact that the battle of last week was, indeed, the most 
important fought by British troops in the whole war. For 
it is possible that just as our men advanced on to the forward 
slope of the ridge the German moral slipped backwards down 
the slope, there and then, with the final, if secret, conviction 
that it could never recover itself. Whether that was so or not 
we shall not know till history reveals hidden things, but all the 
evidence of captured German orders is to the effect that 
the German commanders recognized that the wheel of their 
fate had reached the dead point, and that it must in this 
battle either swing forward or swing back. Of course, in the 
captured orders the German commanders were using superla- 
tives freely in their estimate of the importance of the occasion 
in order to screw exhausted men up to the sticking-point. 
But superlatives cannot be used indefinitely. When once they 
have been introduced they leave nothing else to say. So it 
may be that the superlatives were justly used, and that 
they meant exactly what they seemed to mean. On this 
point we have also the evidence of Sir Douglas Haig, who, 
we imagine, if we may say so on the internal literary 
evidence of his despatches, could not be induced to exaggerate 
even if he were on the rack. He says plainly in his summary 
of the battle: “ The fighting of the 15th and 16th is of great 
importance, and is probably the most effective blow which 
has yet been dealt to the enemy by British troops.” 

The positions seized by our men were dominating positions 
overlooking vast German armies, with all their military 
impedimenta, for a great distance. Our observers placed on 
those hills will enjoy advantages for their work which could 
be gained a few weeks ago only by difficult and perilous aerial 
reconnaissance. We may expect, therefore, that henceforth 
our artillery ‘‘straffing”’ of the Germans will be more terrific 
and more accurate than ever. The enemy will have no rest 
day or night. They have ceased to have that for some time, 
but now the bombardment will have a smaller proportion of 
flights of projectiles fired at likely rather than at certain 
targets. But in spite of this important gain of positions 
we should not be enticed into calculating our success 
by any sort of geographical measure. A glance at a map 
which shows how insignificant a relation the area of the 
Somme fighting bears to the whole weary line from Nieuport 
to the Swiss frontier is enough to give any one the dumps who 
uses a geographical measure. The change in the balance of 
moral is the important point. It is very encouraging to 
remember now that in all campaigns the loss of moral on one 
sige has been transferred in the form of a correspondingly 
increased moral to the other side. The calculation is like that 
with which the politicians raise their spirits when they tell 
themselves that the loss of a single seat by the political enemy 
“counts two on a division.” 

If the change of balance goes on fast enough, a point is 
reached before long where one side “ cracks,” as the athletic 
phrase is, and when that happens all is practically over. In 
& boat-race it has often seemed to an inexpert onlooker that 
one crew was as good as the other, inasmuch as they raced 
along exactly level. And if there were still a mile or so to go 
he would naturally say that it was anybody’s race; even if 
one crew did gain a length, there would be plenty of time for 
the other to recover the loss. The expert eye, however, may 
have seen the signs of “ cracking ” even when the boats were 
level. He would have noticed that one crew were rowing 
& faster stroke and yet not gaining, that their swing was 
shorter, that the blades were not regular, that there was less 
life in the boat, and that therefore, though the crew were 
temporarily holding their own, they wero potentially beaten. 
If they were a plucky set of men they would go on till they 
“cracked ”—till they rowed themselves to a standstill—but 
crack they must. When that point is reached the race is 
over. It may be in the middle of the course, but the other 
men can henceforth row well within themselves and play 
with their opponents. So it is in fighting. If the German 
moral goes, if the enemy “ crack,” it does not matter how 
much territory they hold. They are at our mercy. This is 
what we are fighting for in the West, and for nothing else. 
If the enemy cracks the rest will follow. Obviously it has 
not happened yet. We have no right whatever to say that 
it will happen this year, or even next year. But we firmly 
believe that it will happen, and we must look for the more 
obscure signs of this sort of break-up rather than for the very 
Vasible evidence of great geographical advances, 





Our attack was made on a front about six miles long, from 
Poziéres to Leuze Wood. It is impossible to speak of the 
German defences as divided into first, second, and third lines, 
They were a complicated network of trenches, terribly for- 
midable. But at all events it is accurate enough to say that 
in many places we are now in what used to be called the 
German “ third line” before the great “ push” began. Our 
onrush did not at first carry the high ground between Ginchy 
and Leuze Wood, or Foureaux Wood, but our men swept on 
considerably beyond these places on each side, and afterwards 
Foureaux Wood was added to our gains with comparative 
ease. Flers fell early, and Martinpuich and Courcelette a 
little later. Thus we have won practically the whole stretch 
of high ground between the Combles Valley and the Ancre, 
and are well over on the other side. Between four and five 
thousand prisoners were taken. We have written elsewhere 
of the “ tanks,” or armoured “ caterpillars,” which were used 
for the first time. Sitting astride some of the trenches, these 
monsters enfiladed the Germans with machine-gun fire, and, in 
Sir Douglas Haig’s words, caused “ indescribable demorali- 
zation.” We gather from Mr. Beach Thomas’s narrative that 
their weight actually crushed in the trenches and dug-outs 
upon the heads of the Germans in several places. The Ger- 
mans more suo complain of the “ brutality ” of these machines. 
The fact, of course, is that armoured motor-cars come within 
the borders of every law and custom relating to military 
conduct. But we cannot recall a new German device in this 
war which has not been outside those borders. Our losses, 
of course, have been heavy, but there is not a shadow of 
evidence that they have been disproportionate to the ends 
accomplished. It is by showing that we can endure any loss 
which is not a wanton loss that we shall break the enemy's 
moral, and in no other way. Sir Douglas Haig is very careful 
of his men so far as care is in any way practicable. We must 
trust him absolutely, and believe that only by so doing, and 
not by crying out and trying to unnerve him in crucial 
decisions, shall we play the small part which it is open 
to people at home to play in such great battles. The 
results are already enormous. Out of the thirty-five German 
divisions engaged since July Ist, twenty-nine have retired 
exhausted. Péronne, with the fortress of Mont St Quentin, 
Combles, and even Thiepval at the present rate, will soon 
have their communications so diminished that they must fall 
of their own weakness, 





“MEN, MEN, AND AGAIN MEN,” 


N war, as in every other form of human activity, it is 
in the last resort the man who matters. As the Duke 
of Wellington said to Creevey when he was riding with him in 
Brussels just before Waterloo and saw a British soldier sight- 
seeing in one of the churches: “ It all depends on that article. 
If [had only enough of him, I should have no doubts about 
the war.” We are, therefore, in general sympathy with 
the Times and the Daily Mail in regard to their man- 
power agitation—provided that it is conducted with a 
roper sense of responsibility, and that the note is not forced 
in such a way as to give to neutrals and to our Allies the 
impression (as was the case in a former agitation) that Britain 
is not doing her best, and that we are behind France and 
Russia in the sacrifices we are making for the common 
cause. That, of course, is an absolute delusion, Our men 
and our women, taken as a whole, and not only those who 
are fighting by land and sea or nursing or making munitions, 
are all pulling in the war boat. It is vital to the cause to 
keep the trade of England going, and to allow the work of 
the great supply-shop in these islands to be carried on with 
promptitude and efficiency. There is no question as to our 
not making sufficient sacrifices. The only question is whether 
our man-power is being as economically and efficiently applied 
—or shall we say allotted !—as it might be; whether, that is, 
there may not be some danger of our giving too many men to 
the creation of supplies, and therefore not keeping as many as 
we might for the firing line. 

The Times and the Daily Mail declare that “ it has been 
established that there are only three possible channels of enrol- 
ment left: (1) to raise the military age to forty-five or beyond ; 
(2) to extend the Military Service Acts to Ireland ; (3) to prose - 
cute the ‘combing out’ of young and fit men from the 
starred, badged, and certified occupations with greater vigour 
than in the past.” Surely there are at least three other ways. 
These are : (t) making such a disposition of our existing forces as 
will enable us to free for service abroad a very large number of 
the men who are now retained for various forms of home 
defence ; (5) the calling up for military service of all males 
who have reached the age of seventeen; (6) further drafts 
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on the man-power of the Dependencies of the British 

mpire. Let us now examine these six sources of supply 
somewhat more in detail. 

(1) We do not think that the scheme of raising the military 
age to forty-five or beyond would be advisable for com- 
pulsory service in the oversea Army. Save in cases of 
exceptionally good physique, men over forty-one are too 
old for winter warfare in the trenches. Of that there can 
be no question. Next, taking the men from forty-one to 
forty-five compulsorily might have a very deleterious effect 
upon the industry of the country, which, remember, is now in 
the greater number of trades war work. Shipbuilders, colliers, 
bootmakers, farmers, and other agricultural workers are 
almost as much war workers as those engaged in munition 
factories. They can spare some, nay, a good many, men; but 
the wise plan would be to draw for these on the young men. 
At the same time, we are by no means in favour of putting 
no military obligation on the men above forty-one. On the 
contrary, we would lay on them the duty of service in arms, 
though it would be service in arms so arranged as to make 
the very minimum of interference with their home avocations. 
We would require every man up to the age of sixty-five, unless 
he could be shown to be medically unfit, to join the Volunteers 
and make himself efficient within a reasonable time. The 
only other way by which a man could excuse himself from 
joining the Volunteer Force should be by getting himself 
accepted for oversea service on a certificate of exceptionally 
good physique. We would, that is, allow (which is not now 
allowed) men up to sixty-five to enter the Army provided 
they could be passed as exceptionally fit—i.e., fit in spite of 
age. We believe that out of such exceptional Volunteers an 
army corps of, say, fifty thousand men might be produced. 
Volunteer units swelled as we desire they should be 
swelled might easily be doubled, or even trebled, in numbers, 
and each battalion brought up, as we should like to see it, to 
fifteen hundred men, on the principle that units of half-timers 
or quarter-timers require extra numbers. With our Volunteer 
Force thus increased, properly equipped and properly armed, 
and their efficiency enforceable by law, there ought to be no 
difficulty in setting free the great bulk of the troops who are 
now kept in this country for home-defence purposes. Speaking 
broadly, the Volunteers would undertake to man the home 
trenches. At the same time, there ought perhaps to be a small 
highly efficient mobile force in the country in case of what 
we might call an accidental raid. We would provide such a 
force by letting a certain proportion of our active-service 
divisions take their rests in this country instead of in France. 
After all, we do not see why there should not always be five 
divisions in rest in camps or hutments along the South and 
East Coasts. They would not really be any further behind the 
firing line than they are in France, and, though it might meana 
little extra trouble to the Navy, for all practical purposes they 
would b» as accessible for sudden attacks as they are while 
resting in France. For the rest, let us remember that our 
military supremacy is now so triumphantly secured that in 
the case of a raid we could bring home troops to land in 
the raiders’ rear or flank, and so make their destruction 
complete. Perhaps the best practical way of grafting the 
compulsory shoot upon the voluntary stock would be to take 
a leaf out of Pitt’s book and enact that any man between 
forty and sixty-five who did not or would not join the Volun- 
teers would be compelled to serve in the Royal Defence Corps 
after having undergone three months’ recruit training. 


The only difficulty about the Volunteers would be that for 
defence purposes there would be too many in the towns and 
populous centres and too few in the thinly populated country 
areas. We would meet this by making arrangements for 
mobilizing as well as embodying the urban corps and for 
accepting very small units in the country districts. We 
would apply some system analogous to that devised by Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell in the case of the “ Lone” Scouts. A 
farmer, landlord, squire, laird, or labourer living “ ten 
miles from anywhere” could not be expected to attend 
many drills, but all the same he might be required to make 
himself efficient with the rifle, or be earmarked for some 
special purpose, such as guiding or transport work, in the 
case of invasion. Needless to say, the Volunteers would not 
be organized solely for resisting invasion. ‘There is plenty 
of other war work for them to do, such as guarding munition 
factories, railways, and other vulnerable points, and under- 
taking such work as we are glad to see was undertaken the 
other day by one of the London battalions—i.e., providing 
escorts for nen adjudged by the Courts to have illegally 
exempted themselves from military duties. 

(2) The proposal to apply the Military Service Acts to 











Treland is not, in our opinion, judicious. If the Irish 
through their representatives tell us that they prefer not to 
fight the Hun or to shoulder their share in the burdea of 
Empire, then let them receive their inglorious exemption, 
Let it be said of them :-— 
“We shall march prospering,—not thro’ their presence; 
Sengs may inspirit us,—not from their lyre; 
Deeds will be done,—while they boast their quiescence 

Still bidding crouch whom the rest bade aspire.” 
All honour to those Irishmen who have not made nice 
calculations as to their own political advantage, but like 
gallant men have sought the field of action and of glory, and 
are fighting with unconquerable courage for the good ‘cause 
Though, after all, the Irish percentage of service is piteously 
small compared with the percentage of Englishmen and 
Scotsmen, the individual honour of those who have heard the 
call must not be diminished. ‘The Irishmen who are fighting 
are splendid. We referred only to the Irishmen who are not 
fighting—the men who are politically too “ cute” to fight. 

(3) What has been called, somewhat vaguely, “ combing 
out” is of course absolutely necessary. The exemptions in 
certain cases, and especially in Government employment, 
have been given much too recklessly. Probably the existing 
machinery for “ combing out ” is unsatisfactory. We suspect 
that the problem ought to be attacked de novo and an 
ent.rely new start made. We would suggest that the act of 
exemption should make a man a soldier, though a soldier 
very likely doing what was apparently purely civilian work 
and doing it at his accustomed rate of pay, for no one has 
any desire to institute anything which even approaches 
industrial conscription. It must, at least, be understood that 
exemption is a species of war duty, not a private and 
peculiar privilege drawn, as it were, out of some lucky-bag. 

(4) With the disposition of our home forces we have already 
dealt incidentally. 

(5) In our opinion, all lads who are medically fit as soon 
as they reach the age _ seventeen should be trained to arms. 
For the first year of their service, however, or till they are 
eighteen and a half, they should be kept in home formations. 
Boys of seventeen fight bravely, and are quite capable of 
sustaining a home campaign without injury. But so large is 
this group that after their six months’ training they and the 
Volunteers and the drafts waiting to go out would, if properly 
directed and organized, form a force quite sufficient for all 
purposes of home defence. 

(6) Drawing upon hitherto untapped sources of man-power 
in the British Empire is a matter which, though it may seem 
difficult on the surface, does not really present any great 
obstacles. The self-governing Colonies are doing so magnii- 
cently that we do not suggest for a moment that any special 
appeal should be made to them. It is in the case of the 
Indian Empire, the Crown Colonies, and the Dependencies 
that an effort should be made. We believe that in the West 
Indies, in Egypt, and in our African Colonies a very large 
number of troops might be raised who would be very useful 
for service in Turkey and for garrison work in the Kast. 
India, also, should surely be able with the greatest ease to 
yield us more men.—These Easte-n levies should not, how- 
ever, be used in the West, at any rate in winter, but kept 
for service in places with warm climates.—We do not see, 
again, why we should not, imitating the Duke of Wellington, 
raise from our Portuguese Allies a large and useful contingent. 
Portugal for various reasons, chiefly economic, is hardly in 
a position to put an army of her own into the field outside 
her own colonies, but we believe that forty or fifty thousand 
men might be recruited for British service with good effect; 
nor do we doubt that we could find a new Marshal Beresford 
to lead them. Next, Cyprus might be made a recruiting place 
for the fugitive Christians of Syria and the Levant generally. 
We do not see why under proper arrangements we should 
not get fifty thousand Mediterranean men of good fighting 
value if the right officers were employed for handling 
them. Further, we would encourage Canada to make 
use of the large number of our American kinsmen who are 
anxious to fight for the good cause. No attempt would of 
course be made to recruit in the United States, but men 
who liked to cross the frontier on their own should be 
welcome to enter American battalions. Finally, we would 
raise in these islands a Foreign Legion analogous to that of 
France, in which the adventurous youth of the Northern 
States—Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Holland—might 
enlist. We would not send agents to recruit, for that would 
be contrary to the ler loci, and so an unfriendly act. If, 
however, men liked to find their own way here to enlist m 
a British Foreign Legion, we see no reason why they should 
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not receive @ warm welcome and be allowed to do their part. 
They would by enlistment become British subjects. 

ere are plenty of men available if we only make use of 
the raw material at hand, and take care that the channels 
which supply those men are not obstructed. Finally, when 
we have got the men we must dispose of them to the best 


advantage. ones 


ITALY. 


LTHOUGH during recent days public attention has been 
A mostly concentrated on the Somme and the Dobrudja, 
important events have also been taking place upon the Italian 
front. On the Carso, after a pause of several weeks due to the 
necessity of making new roads to bring up heavy guns, the 
Italians have pressed forward in the direction of Trieste, and 
have gained a considerable extent of territory and taken many 

risoners. ‘They have also made considerable advances in the 
Cadore district, capturing new points in this maze of mountains, 
and securing the command of valleys which may be of very 
great importance for the further development of this mountain 
campaign. Italy, in fact, has, like the rest of the Entente 
Powers, definitely assumed the offensive all along the line, and 
has proved her capacity to maintain it. It is this latter point 
to which perhaps most importance should be attached. 
Englishmen and all Northerners are rather inclined to assume 
that the Southerner 1s good for a sudden dash, but cannot 
maintain a steady fight. The history of the Italian war against 
Austria has demonstrated that this hasty generalization is 
gnsound. The most striking fact about the Italian campaign 
on the Carso, in the Cadore, and in the Trentino has been the 
persistence with which the Italians have held on in face of 
tremendous natural difficulties. From the outset the Austrians 
have had the advantage of the ground. The Italians have 
been compelled to climb hills, in many cases almost as 

recipitous as the sides of houses, in the face of Austrian 

re, but by persistent efforts they have accomplished this 
apparently impossible task, and have gradually won their way 
from point to point. This great military effort is significant 
of the spirit of the Italian people at the present time. Italy 
is essentially a young nation as the nations of Western Europe 
go, but she is keenly conscious of her national unity and filled 
with hope for her national future. To the English or French 
visitor Italy may still represent the home of artistic treasures 
belonging to past ages ; to the Italian himself Italy represents 
anew country with tremendous present and future possibilities. 

The war itself has done much to strengthen and to bring into 
the open sentiments and aspirations which were previously to 
some extent latent. It is common knowledge that during the 
long years of peace which preceded the present war Germany 
had acquired an extraordinary control over Italian finance and 
commerce and industry. From the purely material point of 
view the services which Germany rendered to Italy in the 
process of acquiring that control were doubtless valuable. 
German industrial methods were introduced to facilitate the 
development of Italian industries ; German machinery was set 
up in Italian factories, with the result that Italy before the 
war was beginning to become an industrial as well as an 
agricultural country. But the Italians felt that the German, 
though a helper, was also a master, and their pride revolted 
at the fact. At the same time, their experience of what 
Germany had done gave them a clearer insight into what 
Germany could do than we ourselves possessed. When war 
broke out in August, 1914, there were many Englishmen who 
thought it would be a brief war, and that Germany and Austria 
would quickly be crushed by the united military forces of 
France and Russia and the Navy of Great Britain. There 
were no Italians who entertained that delusion; they knew 
the strength of Germany, and no one is entitled to blame them 
for pausing before challenging that strength. When the challenge 
was first given nine months after the beginning of war, it was 
nominally directed against Austria only; but it is hardly 
necessary to point out that in declaring war against Austria the 
Italians ran the risk of a German declaration of war against 
themselves, They ran the risk, not at a time when the fortunes 
of the Central Powers were at a low ebb, but at a time when the 
British and French forces were absolutely blocked on the 
Western Front and the Russian advance from the East had 
been brought to a pause. Within less than a fortnight after 
the Italian declaration of war on Austria the Austro-Germans 
recaptured Przemysl. The Italians are therefore more than 
justified in saying that they did not sit on the fence till they 
could see which side was winning, but took their fortune 
in their hands and risked their fate for the causes which they 
held dear. 

That popular sentiment in Italy was greatly moved by the 














atrocious methods employed by Germany in the war there can 
be little doubt; but in order to obtain a just view of the 
whole situation it is better to assume that the main purpose 
which prompted Italy to engage in war was the determination 
to strike a blow for the realization of her national ambitions. 
The memory of the days of the Austrian occupation of Northern 
Italy created a special reason why Austria should be selected 
astheenemy. But it is now generally known that the Italians 
also had their special grievances against Germany. Notonly was 
there the fecling that Germany had acquired too dominant an 
influence in Italian commerce and industry, but there was the 
recollection of the trick which Germany had played upon 
Italy in connexion with Libya. It is possible that the Libyan 
War would never have occurred if the Italians had not dis- 
covered that Germany was making a secret arrangement with 
Turkey for the lease of that slice of Northern Africa which the 
Italians had long marked down as their special sphere of 
influence. That is the kind of way in which Germany treats 
her allies, and by itself it fully justified the decision of the 
Italian people to break with the Central Powers. In this 
country the failure of Italy to follow up her attack on Austria 
by a definite declaration of war against Germany was more 
than a twelve months’ puzzle. But the Italian reply is not 
an unreasonable one. The Italians argue that they had 
honourably taken the risk of a German declaration of war 
against them, and that if Germany did not choose to take up 
their challenge it was not incumbent upon them to take any 
further steps to provoke the active hostility of Germany. In 
particular, they feared that Germany might violate Swiss 
neutrality by pouring troops down through the St. Gothard 
Tunnel into the plains of Lombardy. Meanwhile in all essen- 
tials the two countries were at war. German shipping in 
Italian ports was sequestrated, and though no German military 
units were used as such against the Italians, a considerable 
number of individual German soldiers fought in the Austrian 
ranks. The official declaration of war by Italy against 
Germany only gave legal form to existing facts. 

To Englishmen, who have always had in their hearts a 
peculiarly warm place for Italy, it is specially satisfactory to 
note that the history of the war, so far as it has gone, has been 
one of almost uninterrupted success for our Italian Allies. 
The one interruption was the attempt of the Austrians to 
break through into the plain—an attempt which nearly 
succeeded, but was bafiled by the splendid leadership of 
General Cadorna. From the moment that this Austrian attack 
failed the Italians have pushed on steadily from one success to 
another. Nor have their successes been confined to the 
battlefield. The war has proved for Italy almost an industrial 
revolution. German control of Italian industries and com- 
merce has of necessity come to an end so far as it was open 
and above-board, and has been reduced to a minimum so far 
as it was covert. At the same time the Italians, thrown back 
upon their own resources, have found that those resources were 
sufficient to enable them to produce, or to acquire from the 
outer world, practically everything which they had previously 
drawn from Germany. They have become to a greater extent 
than ever before an organized industrial nation. At this 
moment Italy is manufacturing munitions of war not only for 
herself but also for Russia. She is manufacturing accessories 
of war, such as motor-cars, motor-wagons, and submarine 
engines, for all the Allies ; and incidentally she is building up 
a large population of skilled operatives, male and female, who 
will be able to carry on the industries of peace when the war 
ends. Whatever else the war may produce, it will certainly 
have created a richer, a stronger, and a more united Italy than 
existed before, and the Italians will have the proud conscious- 
ness that this result will have been due mainly to their own 
energy and to their courage in taking the right decision at the 
critical moment. 


IMAGINATION IN WAR. 

E suspect that a considerable part of the accusation that 

we British are unimaginative in our methods of making 

war is due to the failure to recognize that until the last few weeks 
the initiative has not been with us but with the Germans, Until 
our great new Armies were placed in the field we necessarily had 
to conform to the movements of the enemy. But a moment’s 
reflection will show that when you are on the defensive—when you 
are conforming—is not the occasion to make use of all kinds of 
new inventions and contraptions. No doubt there might be odd 
inventions which would help the defender more than the attacker, 
but the vast majority of inventions suddenly introduced are valuable 
in the degree in which they give the attacker the advantage by 
enabling him to surprise, to out-manceuvre, or Iceally to crush the 
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enemy by playing in some totally unexpected way upon his weak 
points. Take the “tanks,” for instance. These armoured motors 
which can “caterpillar” their way over all normal obstacles, such 
as mine-craters and trenches, would have been of little use at Ypres, 
where for many months we were purely on the defensive. The 
initiative was still with the Germans when they introduced asphyxi- 
ating gas, liquid fire, and tear shells. None of these things would 
have had quite the same value if they had been fired by the defending 
side. They were instruments of surprise and terror designed to 
give the attacking side the superior confidence necessary for the 
purposes of an attack. In so far as thoy were surprises their main 
potency was soon exhausted. We contrived means of protecting 
ourselves from them. 

We should not forget that an appreciable part of the success of 
the tanks was also due to the element of surprise. These machines 
are susceptible only to direct hits. Probably the Germans will 
concentrate their efforts in future to administering direct hits, and 
to the extent to which they succeed they will make it difficult 
altogether to “recapture the first fine careless rapture” of the 
revel of the tanks. Even if they should counteract the admitted 
fighting qualities of the tanks, however, it will always stand to the 
credit of the British Staff that they genuinely surprised the Germans, 
and that they did so without committing any criminal offence 
against the laws of humanity—which seems to be the only recognized 
terman method of achieving a surprise. In short—this is the point 
which is generally forgotten or obscured—the initiative has scarcely 
passed from the Germans to ourselves when it is seen that British 
inventors are just as inventive as the Germans. But until a few 
weeks ago they had very few opportunities to display their wares. 

If any proof were needed that the offensive and not the defensive 
is the soil in which the inventive seed grows, one has only to look 
at our naval operations. There we have been on the offensive 
since the beginning of the war, and the result has been the most 
extraordinary series of ingenious contrivances for harrying the 
enemy that naval history has ever known. The Army is just 
beginning to have its opportunities. Perhaps it has other surprises 
in waiting. 

One of the paradoxes of imagination in war is that it never seems, 
after all, to be particularly imaginative. He who applied gunpowder 
to the propulsion of missiles certainly took as fresh a departure as 
Stephenson when he applied steam to the locomotive, but most acts 
of imagination in war seem to be only a fairly obvious extension, or 
adaptation, of something that went before. Very often what passes 
for an advance is a retrogression in the cycle of events, as, for 
example, the use of grenades and liquid fire and catapults. We 
suppose there must be many nurseries in Britain in which the idea 
of the tank was evolved. The idea was so simple, so obvious. “ You 
have the caterpillars which go over almost anything. You also have 
armourplate which will keep out all but the heavier shells. Why 
not combine the two? Why not an armourplated caterpillar which 
can waddle up to the enemy’s trenches without suffering the least 
hurt from machine-gun fire? Why not a mechanical pachyderm ? 
Why not an ironclad upon land? Why let the work be done by frail 
human bodies when a land ship could do it without any injury, 
always excepting a direct hit?” Surely it is all very simple; but 
it would be unjust to those who were determined enough to carry 
talk to the point of action not to say that to stake your reputation 
for good sense on a costly experiment that may turn out to be a 
fiasco (through the failure to think of some remote weakness in the 
scheme) does require very real courage. The very fact that a plan 
is simple is a kind of discouragement in itself—so obvious a device, 
it seems, must surely have been tried before and rejected for some 
good reason. All honour, then, to those who let their imagination 
support them far enough to dare the possibility of a ludicrous 
failure with the tanks. Whethor Mr. Churchill was the principal 
author of the plan, as Mr. Lloyd George has said, or whether the 
credit belongs to another—the question is dealt with by us else- 
where—is not a vital matter. 

Mr. H. G. Wells in one of his short stories combined some years 
ago the ideas of the “ caterpillar,” or tractor motor, and the practical 
imperviousness of armourplate. In The Land Ironclads he described 
his fighting land ships as follows :— 

“They were essentially long, narrow, and very strong steel frame- 
works carrying the engines and borne upon eight pairs of big pedrail 
wheels, each about ten feet in diameter, each a driving-wheel and set 
upon long axles free to swivel round a common axis. This arrange- 
ment gave them the maximum of adaptability to the contours of the 
ground. They crawled level along the ground with one foot high 
upon a hillock and another deep in a depression, and they could hold 
themselves erect and steady sideways upon even a stecp hillside. 
The engineers directed the engines under the command of the captain, 
who had look-out points at small ports all round the upper edze of the 
adjustable skirt of 12-inch iron plating, which protected the whole 
affair, and who could also raise or depress a conning tower sct about the 
port-holes through the centre of the iron top-cover.” 








——— 
The defenders of the position thought that these lumbering 
mechanical monsters could not possibly cross an open trench, But 
they were wrong :— 

“On the southern side was the elaborate lacework of trenches and 
defences, across which these iron turtles, fourteen of them, spread out 
over a line of perhaps three miles, were now advancing as fast as a man 
could trot, methodically shooting down and breaking up any persistent 
knots of resistance. Here and there stood little clumps of men, out. 
flanked and unable to get away, showing the white flag, and the in. 
vaders’ cyclist infantry was pe Fearn now across the open in o 
order, but unmolested, to complete the work of the machines, So Pr 
the day went, the defenders ueay looked a beaten army. As soon ag 
a gun came into play the monster turned itself almost end on, s0 as to 
get the biggest chance of a giancing hit, and made not for the gun, but 
for the nearest point on its flank from which the gunners could be shot 
down. Just for a moment it seemed splendid, and then it seemed 
horrible. The gunners were dropping in heaps about their guns. To 
lay a hand on a gun was death. A another moment half a dozen 
surviving artillerymen were holding up their hands amid a scattered 
muddle of dead and wounded men, and the fight was done.” 
Surely a very accurate forecast, with the wholly satisfying touch of 
complete simplicity that superior insight often has! 

The secret of the tanks was extraordinarily well kept. The 
numerous Englishmen who must have helped to build them, or who 
at least had heard of them, rivalled the typical Highlander who, 
according to Stevenson, “ values a secret for its own sake and for 
the congenial exercise of keeping it.” A great deal of conscientious 
loyalty has been expended in keeping secrets far less valuable, as in 
the case of the famous Dundonald secret. That great sailor, the 
tenth Earl of Dundonald, it will be remembered, laid before the 
Government in 1811 a “secret war plan,” which he said would 
infallibly destroy any army or fortress in the world. The plan was 
referred to a Committee consisting of the Duke of York, Lord 
Keith, Lord Exmouth, and the two Congreves. They reported that 
it was “infallible, irresistible, but inhuman.” The plan was put 
away in a pigeon-hole as unfit for civilized men to meddle with. 
During the Crimean War it was proposed that the “ secret war 
plan” should be produced in order to wipe out the highly tenacious 
Russian Army at Sebastopol. Once again it was pronounced to be 
too inhuman—though no doubt was entertained of its infallibility. 
It is generally supposed that the plan is still a secret, and some one 
gravely proposed during the present war that it should be put into 
operation as a reprisal against the Germans for having violated all 
civilized laws and customs. But,as a matter of fact, the Panmure 
Papers, which were published in 1911, contained the plan in full, as 
it was among the papers left by Lord Panmure, who succeeded the 
Duke of Newcastle as Secretary for War in the Crimean War. The 
plan was nothing but the old trick of smoking out the enemy, and 
also using burning naphtha on water to destroy ships. 

“ Old” we say, for the defenders of Plataea knew all about that, 
and the Assyrians were no strangers to liquid fire. Petroleum 
from the oil wells was no doubt the liquid fire exhibited to Alex- 
ander the Great when he was marching south of the Caspian in 
pursuit of Darius. The “Greek fire” of the Middle Ages may 
have contained quicklime, as it apparently ignited without the help 
of any external flame when it touched water. But if so, the 
mystery of this much-dreaded Constantinopolitan mixture was not 
so profound as it seemed to mediaeval people. At all events, we 
are glad that the Dundonald secret remained in the pigeon-hole till 
it was given away five years ago. 

Most policies of imagination in war, as we have said, are more 
imaginative in the determination behind them than in their inven- 
tiveness. Take the famous Macedonian phalanx. It was only a 
logical development of a well-known idea. The Spartans were the 
inventors of the tactics which were adopted by all the other Greeks. 
The Thebans embroidered on the general tactical principle by their 
special use of compact masses. Philip of Macedon carried this 
idea of mass tactics much further and evolved the phalanx. The 
phalanx consisted of sixteen files of hoplites pressed as tight 
together in mutual support as they could conveniently stand. The 
first five ranks held their seven-foot-long spears pointed at the 
enemy in tiers. The spears of the men behind the fifth rank were 
not long enough to reach the front, and they performed quite 4 
different office. The spear-heads were pressed against the shoulders 
of the men in front, thus preventing them from running away. 
Moreover, the texture—almost a roof—of spears and spear-heads 
was useful in stopping or diverting the enemy’s missiles. Peltasta, 
with their light skirmishing powers, dancing round the solid phalanx, 
were supposed to supply the mobile qualities which the phalanx 
necessarily lacked. The phalanx was avowedly an engine for 
crushing, not for manceuvring. 

We have mentioned only a few well-known milestones in the 
imagination of war. One wonders whether a secret will ever be so 
well kept as to give the possessors of it something infinitely greater 
than a temporary or local advantage. Suppose that while one 
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nation had been building old wooden three-deckers with guns firing 
round-shot, another nation had produced in secret the guns we 
know to-day, armourplate, or submarines ! , 





NINE WEEKS’ WORK ON A FARM. 
[CoMMUNICATED. ] 

“ HAT am I to give her to do?” So spoke my employer 

before my arrival at the farm. I had chosen agriculture 

for my war work for the following reasons: (1) Because there is a 

shortage of labour in this all-important industry, and, having been 

asked to help in organizing women’s work on the land, I wished to 
find out from practical experience how much of such work women 
can and ought to do; (2) because I think it is a mistake to allow 
children to leave school, in order to work on farms, before the 
school leaving age, and so I hoped to take the place of one such 
child; (3) because there seemed to be an idea that educated women 
could not undertake manual labour, and would be of no use if they 

did, and I wanted to disprove this. 

Having registered at the nearest Labour Exchange, I waited 
patiently for an offer of employment, but soon found that my desire 
to work was treated as a joke; and it was only from curiosity to 
discover what manner of person I was that a farmer was at last 
induced to take me on trial, and his wife consented to let me “ live 
in.” Ihave since been given to understand that I was not expected 
to stay longer than a week. I therefore extend my deepest sym- 
pathy to the household, as I remained a member of it for nine 
weeks, and only left owing to the illness of a relative which necessi- 
tated my return home. “ What am I to give her todo?” Not 
that there was nothing that required doing, but “ What is she 
capable of doing?” A truly despairing cry, and my repeated 
request to be allowed to take my share in this or that occupation 
only met with the reply that I could not manage it. 

To a potato riddle I owe an everlasting debt of gratitude, because 
it was the instrument that enabled me to prove my ability to earn 
my living as an unskilled worker on the land. I arrived at the farm 
on a Tuesday, and by the end of the week discovered that it rested 
chiefly with myself to show what I was capable of doing, or was 
willing to try my ’prentice hand at. So on Monday stole a march 
on the family, and appeared in the kitchen soon after 5 a.m. to 
assist with the weekly washing. ‘The two maids who presided over 
these activities allowed me a department of my own, over which 
I reigned supreme Curing the rest of my stay. It is a busy scene, 
this wash-day in the large farmhouse kitchen. One woman is work- 
ing a washing-machine, another the “ dolly,” while a third boils 
linen in the copper, which sends forth a thick white steam, through 
which the moving figures take on blurred and distorted shapes. 
Through the open doorway the early morning sunlight dances in, 
lighting up the red-tiled floor, and the heaps of coloured clothing 
and household draperies lying upon it, awaiting their turn at the 
washtub. The yard is full of cows, who have come in from pasture 
to be milked. One or two detach themselves from their com- 
panions and stand patiently, each outside the door of the box which 
contains her calf and the nursling calf confided to her care. Mean- 
while the pigs are raising their voices in protest at being kept waiting 
for their morning meal. Soon some pails of milk are on the kitchen- 
table. What is required for sale is measured out by one of the 
maids, the rest being passed through the separator, the whirring 
sound of which is the signal to prepare breakfast. While this is 
being eaten in the front kitchen, women and children are calling 
et the back-door for their morning milk. It is noticeable that 
many of the jugs and cans are without covers, and so the 
milk runs the risk of being contaminated on its journey to the 
various houses. The cream is set aside for butter, which is made 
on Thursdays by the mistress of the house. Separated milk is 
mixed with oatmeal and given to the calves and pigs. This milk 
is an excellent drink in hot weather, though lacking the nourishing 
properties of fresh milk which still contains the cream. 

After breakfast I started for the fields, usually taking with me 
some food and a can of tea. My first occupation was “ riddling” 
potatoes. The permanent staff was supplemented at this work by 
four women from the neighbouring town, who had worked all their 
lives as casual farm labourers. They treated me at first with a 
kindly tolerance mixed with awe, but gradually came to look 
upon me as a fellow human being, and we soon became great 
friends, one bond of union being that we all had husbands, 
sons, or brothers at the war. They obligingly moderated their 
language in my honour, and I acquired an extended vocabulary 
of the finest Yorkshire. 

A potato riddle is a sort of glorified sieve with iron netting of 
different-sized mesh through which the various sizes of potatoes 

fall The small ones are used for seed; the larger ones, called 
“Ware,” are sold. My chief duty was turning the handle of the 





riddle to shake the potatoes through the netting, while one of the 
men shovelled them upon it, digging them out of the “ pies” in 
which they are stored during the winter. Turning the riddle is not 
hard work unless the potatoes have sprouted ; then, especially if 
it is at all wet, the riddle gets clogged with sprouts and soil and 
becomes heavy to turn. 

An amusing incident occurred in connexion with this potato- 
sorting. A Labour organization sent an envoy to see whether I 
was really working! Having no notion who the individual was 
when he appeared one day and started asking innumerable ques- 
tions, I suggested that, as he seemed so anxious to know all 
about riddling potatoes, he had better try doing it himself. Having 
shown him how to work the riddle, I left him to it and started digging 
soil off a “pie,” forgetting all about him. I imagine he got rather 
more work than he bargained for. It was not till some weeks 
later that I discovered the object of his visit. A 

The ground is prepared for planting potatoes by ploughing, 
then harrowing, and again ploughing into furrows, which is called 
“ridging.” These furrows are filled with farmyard manure, which 
we women “knocked” out of lumps with hay-forks, spreading it 
evenly in the furrows, so that the potatoes should come up a level 
crop, “ not shouting to one another,” as the farmer putit. Loading 
manure from fold-yards and throwing it into the furrows is heavy 
work, and was done by men on our farm ; but I understand that oa 
some farms women do this work quite successfully. Seed potatoes 
are “set” about twelve inches apart, and are covered with soil by a 
plough, which is called “happing” in South Yorkshire. The 
potatoes are harvested in autumn by a “ digger,” which throws them 
up on the surface of the ground, from which they are collected and 
stored in “ pies.” 

After about three weeks’ work on the farm, I was joined by a 
delightful companion, a farmer’s daughter, who, though she had 
never worked on the land, knew all about farm life, and had con- 
siderable practical knowledge of gardening. She was a relation of 
the farmer’s, and had offered her services long before my arrival, 
but was told she would be useless! Having been able to prove 
that women, even though not accustomed to manual labour, can 
be useful if willing to learn, I was joined by this girl, and it would 
be difficult to find a better or keener worker. Our employer now 
considers that there is a great waste of woman labour in England. 
Is this altogether women’s fault ? I am glad to have been able 
to open the door to at least one willing worker, and must confess 
I was proud of being asked to teach a farmer's daughter various 
forms of agricultural work, including that of milking! Another 
of my companions was a boy of twelve, a quick, intelligent lad, 
always keen to start on a new bit of work, but soon wearying of it, 
and needing change of occupation, as all children do, being unable 
to concentrate their attention for long. He was eager to acquire 
knowledge, but delighted to be free from the discipline and restraint 
of school. It is for this very reason that I deplore the action of 
education authorities in allowing these children to leave school so 
young. 

Mangolds claimed our attention for nearly a fortnight. Each 
plant requires ample space to grow, so as soon as they appear well 
above the ground they are “ singled.” This is done by striking out 
intervening plants with a hoe, leaving a single plant ten inches 
from the next one, and removing all weeds. “ Striking” is harder 
than it looks, and rather anxious work for a beginner, who fears to 
strike out too many plants, or to leave the wrong ones. My fellow 
woman-worker and I were very much pleased by being allowed to 
strike, as it is considered “ skilled’ work. 

Weeding occupied us many days. This is done among the crops 
with sharp, long-handled spuds (sometimes called lauks). The 
fields are worked backwards and forwards along the drills, each 
worker cutting the thistles, just below the surface of the ground, 
and pulling up the docks by the roots, to be carried away in aprons 
or pockets to some rubbish-heap. Not hard work this “ lauking,” 
but very monotonous, requiring close attention so as not to miss 
the smaller plants. 

While working quietly in this way we saw much wild life. Par- 
tridges seemed to rise at our very feet. Hares fled swiftly before 
the invading army, stopping to sit up and look round when at a 
safe distance. Sometimes a partridge’s nest would be found, or a 
baby hare allowed one of the party to pick it up, and all day long 
plovers wheeled overhead uttering their plaintive cry. 

Haymaking was the last work I did on the farm. I have mown 


“ 


a field with a pair of horses, and acquitted mysclf quite creditably, 
and have also driven a horse-rake, which collects the hay so that 
it can casily be “cocked.” As it was not possible to start work till 
the dew was off the land, all hands worked as long as it was light, 
the farmer providing “ drinkings”” (tea in the afternoon and beer 
later in the evening), so that the workers were refreshed without 
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leaving the field. It is quite exciting working against time, hoping 
to get all “ cocked,” or carried, before dark. 

My experience of farm life leads me to believe (1) that much, 
even if not all, farm work can be done by women, and that they 
can be trusted to go on doing even a monotonous task conscien- 
tiously without supervision; (2) that farm life is not suitable for 
young children, and that it is in the interests of the nation to keep 
them at school; (3) that educated women are at no disadvantage. 
If taught to use their tools properly, so as to produce the greatest 
effect with the smallest effort, they will soon achieve good results, 
and the intelligent interest they take in their work will enable 
them to appreciate the uso and value of tasks which to others 
might appear needless and monotonous. Mase Smita. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


FALLACIES IN IRELAND. 

[To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPecTATOR.”) 
§Sm,—I was travelling recently in County Donegal, and in the carriage 
with me was a well-to-do County Meath farmer and we got into conversa- 
tion. Hoe was a well-informed man, journeying a good deal in England 
for his own cattle business, and he had the intelligence to compare the 
way of life there and here and to come to conclusions on his own account. 
“ What is wrong with this country,” he said at parting, “is want of 
education. What do our children learn in the schools that would 
create any good feeling between England and us? Nothing! Other 
countries have had their bad times as well as Ireland, their days of 
famine and persecution in religion, only we know nothing about that. 
Wo only know of our own troubles, and we dwell overmuch upon 
them.” He had struck, in that last remark, on the root of our 
discontent. 

There are a great many fallacies in Ireland that need to be removed. 
Irish education has too long been the tool of political partics, A Canadian 
school teacher who recently visited County Tyrone, and attended a 
school teachers’ meeting, threw them a!l into confusion by asking for 
information with regard to the teaching of patriotism in Irish schools, 
In writing to the Press he says :— 

“ The confusion that followed at the mecting as a result of asking my 
first question clearly indicated to me about as much as I wanted to 
know. I sat and listened to their discussions for two hours, and took 
notes. The whole time was spent in considering ways and means of 
getting increased payments from the Imperial Parliament. Why should 
there have been such a fuss when I asked if they supported the British 
Parliament in the present war, and taught loyalty to the same in the 
schools ? I was simply asking if they were loyal and patriotic sup- 
porters of the land from which they got their bread and butter.” 
The letter written by this loyal Canadian teacher (Mr. James Smyth) 
was published in the Strabane Weekly News, but it deserved a much 
wider publication. I would like to see it quoted in full in the English 
Press, Up to a few weeks ago, Irish school teachers were not permitted 
to refer to the Union Jack, or to teach anything that bordered on loyalty 
in their schools. Recently the Commissioners of Education sent round 
to the school managers an essay on “ Patriotism,” which they advised 
to be read in the achools. What bestirred them to this action nobody 
knows, but the leaflet which was sent to be read was rather interesting. 
It was a beautiful and scholarly essay on the abstract ideal of patriotism. 
It made no mention of the Union or the Empire or the war, and no 
application of the ideals expressed to the case of the National School 
child. Personally, I do not think our poor little children could under- 
stand a word of it, and so it was really useless. The Commissioners had 
taken some action, but had done it in such a way that no school manager 
was cither bound to read it or explain, and as happened in most cases 
they read it and put it aside. Following this letter, a school manager, 
the Rev. William Corkcy, of Belfast, wrote to the Commissioners to 
acknowledge the pamphlet on “ Patriotism” and asked a more pertinent 
question :— 

“ T would be glad to know if the Commissioners will now allow managers 
to fly the Union Jack on National School buildings, and to use it in 
the schools under their management for the purpose of teaching 
— -teachers inform me that the Commissioners of National 

¢ducation have hitherto prohibited the flag of the Empire in the schools 
or flying it on any of the school buildings.” 
The Secretary of the Commissioners replied :— 

“T am directed to inform you that the Commissioners have no 
objection to the display and use of the Union Jack in the manner and 
for the purpose specified in your letter.” 

It took a European War to obtain this concession, which leaves it to the 
manager to do it or not as he pleases. What is needed in the Irish 
National Schools is some straight talking. The virtue of making “ the 
best of a bargain,” to put it mildly, or of “doing” another person, 
to put it plainly, is deeply embedded, and the “doing” of the British 
Government has been anheroic act. When “George Birmingham” pro- 
duced his play General John Regan, and portrayed the village Committee 
sitting down and openly discussing how they could best “do” the British 
Government, most people thought it part of the play, and did not 
realize, as we do, that it was mercly an everyday occurrence. And so we 
have the recent Report of the Local Government Board Inspector in 
Westmeath (sco Jrish Times, August 26th) telling us of “ the gross 








maladministration of the Labourers Act by the County Council, 

that tenants of these cottages are actually in possession of 14, 18, 19, 
and some of 25 acres of land”! Imagine such a thing happening in 
England. This position of affairs is the result of the popular idea that 
it is a fine thing to “do” the Government, and in this case a number 
of people must actually have combined to “do” the Government, 
labourer and County Council together. 

Another fallacy is that the land of Ireland is the sole possession of 
the “Trish,” and that no one else has any right to the soil, whether he 
has paid for it or not. “ The land of Ireland belongs to the Celt,” they 
say ; and eo all Nationalists, according to themselves, are pure “ Celts” 
They do not realize that they are a very mixed lot from every race on 
earth, with all the tricks and accomplishments of the mongrel. But 
if it is to be a question of Celt only, then the purest Celts are those 
people of the most recent settlements descended from the Scotch Celts, 
The Sassenachs, as they call the English, have, in their opinion, no 
right to existence on Irish soil, and neither have the West Britons—je,, 
Imperialists, This fallacy arises from mere ignorance, as history would 
tell them that the Saxons were in Ireland in the year 600, and that was 
not just yesterday. I have the misfortune of being descended from 
Cromweilian settlers, and so am a “ West Briton” ; but that is far too 
recent to be considered of any value in Ireland, and so, as a Nationalist 
told me the other day: “‘ You people don’t belong here, and after the 
war you may either come in with us under Home Rule or clear out.” 
During a recent visit to Nationalist parts I found the same spirit being 
engendered. A friend of mine who reprimanded a man trespassing in 


| his wood and removing branches was told: “* We'll give you a year 


and then we'll sort you.” (‘‘Sort” means “settle” or “do for.”) In 
fact, the general idea among the ignorant people is that under Home 
Rule “ wo’s uns will be you’s uns.” The Rebellion and the great looting 
adventure in Dublin were merely a herald of the happy days to come, 
“T always knew the police were no ‘ good’ to the poor,” was tho re. 
mark of an old woman when she was told to return her loot by an 
emissary of the law. The police are no “ good ” to them, and they are 
therefore their enemy, and the outward sign of British occupation, as 
indeed any one in uniform is, 

One could go on mentioning fallacics innumerable. According to the 
Nationalist Irish it was the crucl British Government that cansed the 
famine. One hears this quoted at all political mectings. But no one 
ever thinks of saying that it was the British Government (spending 
large sums on an Agricultural Department) that has taught our people 
to spray the potatoes, and so avoid any more famines, 

St. Patrick is always spoken of in Ircland as if he were the founder 
of the Roman Catholic Charch in Ireland, whereas the good saint was 
an early Evangelical Christian, and common toallofus. While the Irish 
rant and rave over the coming of the English to Ireland, they never 
mention that their occupation was a bargain between the King of 
England and the Pope, and that it was England that practically estab- 
lished the Roman Catholic Church in the country. As they are good 
Roman Catholics, they should surely appreciate this fact. 

Ireland is so fond of repeating that she is so morally superior to 
England that she has really come to believe it, but there are many 
quite primitive virtues that the Irish have never attained. It is diffi- 
cult for an Irishman to tell a plain, unvarnished tale ; it is part of what 
English folk call his fascination. I remember trying to impress upon a 
countryman that the English were really not such despicable characters 
as he made out, and that if the Germans landed here he would not be so 
enamoured of their virtues as he seemed to be. “ Well, now, perhaps 
you're right,” was his conclusion. “‘ Better be under the divil ye know 
than the one ye don’t,” and that was the furthest he would go. 

Apart from the teaching of patriotism, there is no teaching of even 
common gratitude in the schools, and for what they have received they 
never pray that the good Lord will make them thankful. Irish people 
have received benefits that the English labourer would be thankful for 
in England. The schoolmasters have vacated their posts for the poli 
ticians, and the politicians have brought Ireland’s honour to the dust. 

No conscription for Ireland! “Let Englishmen and Scotchmen 
fight to keep the enemy from Irish shores, meanwhile be sly and get 
their jobs and their pay, and freeze on to them,” so whisper the 
politicians. ‘Play the same gamo in the North of Ireland, and 
when the men have gone out to the war take their place and get the 
vote, and some day we'll have county option, and then we'll show the 
Ulstermen what fools they were to go.” One has only to live in the North 
to see what is happening, and Mr. H. Law is very explicit in an articlo 
in the Contemporary Review this month (September) as to what they 
mean to take place when they have filled the dead men’s shoes. No 
prohibition for Ireland! How could there be, while the publicans 
swarm on the District Councils and fifty public-houses is a fair average 
for a small country town? The registration of war charities for Ireland! 
It would be awkward to make distinctions between war charities and 
rebellion charities, therefore better leave that alone! Nothing for 
Ireland to do that other Britishers are proud of doing, nothing except & 
calm acceptance of all the benefits that are going, but which carry no 
obligations. I should like to recommend to British voters the title of a 
little song which I learnt in my youth, as a good motto for their con- 
sideration with regard to Ireland. “ No song, no supper!” Honestly, 
if it were not for the Irish soldiers we would be ashamed to say we were 
Irish nowadays. They have saved Ireland’s honour even though their 
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numbers are few. Woe would ask British statesmen to realize their re- 
eponsibilities, if not to Ireland’s own self-respect, then at least to the 
British Empire and the next war. It is very commendable to be kind 
to the prodigal son, but it is nowhere advised that he should be made the 
master of the household. “* Ireland for the Irish,’ ” as Joseph Chamber- 
lain said, “ is a very good cry, but ‘Great Britain for the British’ isa 
better.” —I am, Sir, &e., A West Bairox. 





AN AMERICAN OF IRISH BLOOD ON THE IRISH 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CLERGY. 
{To tas Eprrok oy Tas “ SrectaToR.”] 
Sin,—The following extract may be of interest to your readers. It is 
from a letter lately received by me from an American in America, where 
she was born and has always lived :— 

“J must say a word or two about Ireland. It is rather a delicate 
matter to criticize your clergy, but I feel that we of the better class of 
Catholics in justice to ourselves must let it be known that we are entirely 
op’ to the attitude taken by some of our Bishops (our own, alas!) 
and many of the Irish clergy. We know the Sinn Feiners are in German 
pay; we abhor their traitorous designs, and we realize that to the 
German propaganda in this country is due the attitude taken by so 
many of Tris blood. Dear Mrs. ——, please say this to any one you 
think right. Tom, his wife and I haven't a drop of blood in our veins 
that isn’t Irish, but we know that England is fighting for truth and 
iustico and liberty, and we condemn with all our hearts the action taken 
by so many of the Irish in this country. I won't call them Irish- 
Americans, because Americans they are not. Neither for ono minute 
do I believe the stories of the distress in Ireland. Here, again, we seo 
the hand of the common enemy.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., H. A. P. 





AMERICA AND MUNITIONS. 

{To rae Eprron oy Tus “ Spectator.” 
§1r,--Your hearty endorsement of the tribute paid by Mr. Montagu 
to the services rendered Great Britain and the Allies by Messrs. J. P. 
Morgan and Co. will be subscribed to by every Englishman who, like 
myself, has visited the United States in the last twenty months. Their 
work has in all respects been admirable, and Americans have benefited 
by it not less than we have. Quite apart from the terms of their contract, 
they have greatly assisted the British Government by selling bills for the 
payment of the Amcrican munition manufacturers, by steadying ex- 
change, by disposing of the “ mobilized ” American securities, and above 
all by arranging for loans. Much of this assistance they have rendered 
voluntarily. All the exchange transactions necessitated by the opera- 
tions of the contract they have, I believe, carried through without 
charging the Government a single cent. It is not, I think, as fully 
realized in this country as it should be that for all the experience, time, 
and energy that they devoted to making the flotation of the Anglo- 
French loan and the recent British loan a success, they have neither 
asked for nor received any payment, and that, except so far as tho 
bonds held by them as members of the syndicates may bring in a profit, 
Morgan and Co. do not stand to benefit one iota financially from those 
memorable transactions. 

Again, we are greatly indebted to them for the way in which they 
have superintended the purchase of supplies and the manufacture of 
munitions. These are activities that are entirely foreign to their normal 
banking business, and they have involved building up a large commercial 
organization of manufacturers, consulting engincers, skilled buyers, and 
experts in the various branches of the munitions industry. Messrs. 
Morgan and Co. found in Mr. Stettinius the very best maa to put at the 
head of such an undertaking. He is one of the discoveries of the war, 
a future Minister of Munitions if the American Government, when its 
hour of crisis arrives, understands its business. Under his direction 
some of the best and largest firms in the country have been induced to 
face the risks of a wholly novel industry, and method, sound judgment, 
and unequalled stores of influence and local knowledge have been 
brought to the discharge of a task which, before the Morgan contract 
was concluded, was being badly bungled to the detriment of both 
America and the Allies. 

As for the American manufacturers who have entered the munitions 
business, I have nothing to add to what has already been said by a corre- 
spondent in the Times in regard to their achievements and their diffi- 
cultics. But I should like to pay my little tribute to the spirit they have 
shown. It has been something more than a spirit of mere commercial 
enterprise or of money-making. (As a matter of fact, while a few of the 
American munition manufacturers have made huge profits, most have 
got no more than a normal return, and some have actually lost on 
their contracts.) The “ captains” of American finance and industry— 
and I have known a great many of them—find, in my opinion, their main 
satisfaction, not in piling up dollars, but in devising large schemes and 
in carrying them out just as cleanly and as efficiently as possible. They 
want to make money, but they want still more to “‘ make good.” The 
game and its bigness attract them ; they revel in the chance to teat their 
mettle on tremendous tasks; and far more than by the dread of 
showing a deficit they are haunted by the fear of “ falling down” on 
their contracts. 

Mr. 8. M. Vauclain, for instance, for thirty-odd years the moving 
spirit of the famous Baldwin Locomotive Works, and one of the most 
engaging personalities I have ever encountered in the world of business, 
has not taken the lead in organizing Pennsylvanian industrialiam 


a 





against Potsdam militarism merely because he thinks it profitable, 
but because these vast ventures have for a man of his type an irresistible 
fascination. Mr. Marcellus Hartley Dodge, the young and thoughtful 
proprietor of the Remington Arms Company, has wealth enough and 
business reputation enough to make questions of dividends, earne-l out of 
now lines of industry, altogether secondary. What attracts these men, 
and all men of their stamp, is the opportunity to tackle big things in a 
big way. This precisely is the opportunity the war has brought them, 
and they have embraced it—and with it, I may add, the cause of the 
Allies —with far-sighted and masterful encrgy. We have very little 
to complain of, and very much to be grateful for, in the way many of 
America’s most efficient manufacturers have flung themselves into the 
business of supplying us with munitions.—I am, Sir, &c., 

London, September 20th. AnocLo-AMERICAN. 

[“ Anglo-American” does not say a word too much either as to 
Messrs. Morgan or the group of distinguished and enterprising 
manufacturers who, while helping a good cause, have endowed theik 
country with a new industry, and at the same time have half solved the 
problem of preparedness for America by establishing the plant for 
supplying all that the soldier needs, These are the men who are 
maintaining the kinship of the English-speaking race.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





GOVERNMENT SPENDING DEPARTMENTS. 
(To THe Epirorn or THE “ SpectaTox.”) 

Sm,—One always hears complaints of the red-tape of the Government 
spending Departments, and many attribute it to faults in details, but it is 
really the basic principle on which these Departments work that is wrong. 
Their principle is that the bulk of mankind is cither fools or knavea, 
and therefore the system must be so devised as to prevent their doing 
wrong or swindling. The principle on which commerce is carried oa 
is that the majority of men is neither knaves nor fools, but honest. If, 
however, the former have to be dealt with, the system i3 so devised that 
if they have done wrong they can be found out and responsibility 
brought home. The Government system leads to no one boing able to do 
anything without the authority of some one else, and so it gocs on 
that there must be form upon form. These are covered with cabalistio 
figures, supposed to be necessary to bring home responsibility. If these 
are gone into, it will be found that not a tithe of them are even of any 
use, the object of these superfluous details being to quard against a 
case which may not happen once in a million times. The commercial 
firm trusts its managers and clerks, and the fow checks and references 
they use are quite cnough to bring home responsibility when anything 
goes wrong. The Government system undermines the moral tone, 
and tends to squash originality. ‘The methods show that members of 
the service are not to be trusted. Can anything be worse for character ? 
It is a sore temptation to men of an indifferent moral standard to try 
and have their own back by outwitting all the different checks. The 
commercial method tends to raise the tone of the men. Much is left 
to their judgment and honour. They feel this and their character is 
strengthened. To this feature much of the success of British trade ia 
due.—I am, Sir, &c., W. M. G. 





THE PROPOSED CHURCH COUNCIL. 
{To THe Epirorn oF Tug “ SrecratTor.”)} 
Srr,—That the position may be quite clear it is, as usual, necessary to 
define terms. For the sake of putting beyond doubt the question 
whether English citizenship carries with it membership (Non-conforming 
or Conforming) of the Church of England, wi!l you please say whether 
you would include in the Church of England: (1) English Jewa who are 
loyal to the faith of their fathers; (2) professing Christians who are 
unbaptized ?—I am, Sir, &c., H. G. D, Laruam. 

All Saints’, Huntingdon. 

(Mr. Latham’s questions are questions of law, not of what we or 
anybody else think the law ought to be. (1) Our view of what the 
law is is that the Courts would not hold that a clergyman could be 
required to give the Communion to English Jews who declared them- 
selves to be “loyal to the faith of their fathers.” (2) In our opinion, 
the Courts would not hold that a clergyman is entitled to require proof 
of baptism from a would-be communicant who professed Christianity. 
A Quaker parishioner of good life would, that is, be held to be within 
the governing rubric. The Church of England as by law established 
wisely refuses to allow the minister to decide who is eligible and who 
is not on the grounds of belief. To have given the minister the pewer 
of exclusion from the rite would have established that sace-dota!ism 
which it was one of the essential objects of the English Reformation 
to destroy. Therefore in the supreme caso the individual conscience 
is left the responsibility of deciding whether the man or woman is fit 
to partake of the Lord’s Supper. We do not desire to publish any 
more letters on this subject—unless some recognized legal authority 
can show that our view of the law is mistaken. Such a statement 
would of course be published by us.—Ep. Spectator.] 





EXCLUSION, 
{To Tas Eprtoz or Tux “ Srecrator.”) 
Sm,—If I have misconceived or misrepresented in any way Dr. Field's 
attitude with respect to the admission of Nonconformists to the Holy 
Sacrament, I sincerely regret the injustice I have done him, and tender 
him my apologies for the mistake. 1 presume, rather “ implicitly " than 
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“ explicitly,” from his disclaimer that he is in agreement also with those 
who hold that non-compliance with the rite of Confirmation by any one 
should never carry with it the penalty of exclusion? Perhaps I may 
be permitted to observe that I read the reference to “ Jews and other 
non-Christian people,” not as the main thesis of Dr. Ficld’s letter, but 
rather a3 an argument and illustration cited in opposition to the 
Spectator’s position in respect to the closer union of the Church of 
England with the people; and for a broader and higher conception 
altogether of her great spiritual responsibilities, May I point out to 
my various correspondents that I am in no way opposed to the rite of 
Confirmation per se? On the contrary, I see no valid reason to be urged 
against it. It in no way offends the teaching of Christ. But it should 
be a purely volantary and not compulsory act. All I contend for is that 
the spirit of Christ’s teaching shall not be tampered with, and the 
essential and the non-essential transposed. If only all the Churches of 
Christendom would test their particular dogma with the words: “ If 
any man have not the Spirit of Christ he is none of His,” we should 
most certainly approach far nearer to a common agreement in the 
fundamentals of things spiritual than, unhappily, we reach now. I 
think that tho last paragraph in “J. E. A.’s” letter, and all similar 
contentions, can be best met with the reply that where the Prayer Book, 
for example, or any canon of any Church, conflicts with the Testaments, 
then must we be guided by the latter alone, the Gospel being the one 
source from which all spiritual authority is derived. The Piayer Book 
derives from the Bible—not the Bible from the Prayer Book. —I am, 
Bir, &c., Epaar H. S. Barnes-Avstin. 
“ Rosendale,” 10 Lansdowne Crescent, Worcester. 





THE SAVIOUR ON EXCLUSION. 
{To THE Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

8m,—I think the hearts of many of your readers must have burned 
within them as they read the letter of Mr. Barnes-Austin in your issue 
of September 9th. It is delightful and encouraging to find a member of 
the Church of England protesting in such a truly Christian spirit against 
the attitude of many Anglicans to Nonconformists. What has that 
attitude been? Let an Anglican witness, the Rev. Hubert Handley, 
answer. In the August number of that most stimulating and ably con- 
ducted magazine, the Modern Churchman, he says :— 

“Our Anglican relations to Nonconformists, to members of the Free 
Churches, have been evilly conventional—plausible without, rotten 
within. You must have lived in a small country town to have seen, in 
this respect, our quict Anglican insolence at its pitch. We have treated 
Disscnters—as we have loved to call them, that title being the most 
depreciatory—we have treated Dissenters, especially have we clergy 
treated Dissenting ministers, with a subtle, indefinable, intolerable con- 
descension ; with cold, exterior courtesy, we have interiorly treated 
them as if they were of a lower caste, as if they had negro blood in their 
veins or dropped their h’s. Real brotherhood died of these affronts,” 
If this evidence be true, as I believe it to be, would it be an exaggeration 
to say thet an attitude which, as exhibited in practice, can be so de- 
ecribed amounts, in effect, to a cursing of that which God has manifestly 
blessed ? Here surely there is need for repentance, and, as it happens, 
the Anglican Church is now engaged in a so-called “ National ”’ Mission of 
Repentance and Hope in which the Non-Episcopal Churches do not seem 
to have been invited to join. We have recently been told, on the highest 
authority, that in this Mission an endeavour will be made “ to recall the 
minds of Churchmen to the first principles of the Christian Faith.” 
This is indeed a welcome saying, and some may perhaps think that they 
sce in it a significant antithesis. Tho result of this endeavour will be 
awaited with the most profound interest and anxiety by all who regard 
Christianity as infinitely more important than Churchmanship, with its 
pitiable insistence on “‘ Catholic order and discipline ” as the things that 
really matter. But I am bound to say that I have not seen any evidence 
so far that Churchmen are being generally invited to repent of what Mr. 
Barnes-Austin so aptly calls their “ 
the theorics on which they are based, which I, with him, believe to be the 
negation of “ the first principles of the Christian Faith.” If Churchmen 
ean repent of their ecclesiasticism, and can say with all humility and 
charity : “‘ How shall we curse whom God hath not cursed ?” then I, 
in common, I am sure, with many other members of the Church of 
England, will feel that there is indeed the “ Hope” of a great and 
glorious future before our Church as the truly National Church of the 
English pcople.—I am, Sir, &c., H. F. Wacker. 

21 Blexheiim Road, St. Albans, 





WHY ARE MOST SERMONS DULL? 
{To tne Epitor or THE “ SprcTaToR.”) 
Sm,—“ A Transatlantic ‘Tommy’” complains that all the sermons 
which he heard preached by Church of England chaplains were “ tedious 
dissertations.” Most of the sermons preached in churches and chapels 
sre also very dull. There scem to me to be two chief reasons for this 


great evil: (1) That persons with fairly active minds and hearts 


eannot listen often with interest to addresses which do not seek to 
promote action that ecems to them important; and that very few 
sermons do ecek to promote such action; and (2) that, as the funda- 
mental commandments of Christ to love God with all one’s powers, 
and to do for one’s neighbours all things whatsoever one would they 
should do for us, clearly make it the duty of all the members of the 
Church to do a vast amount of work which is urgently necded by their 


man-prescribed limitations” and } 








poorer fellow-citizens, tho failure of the majority of the clergy to call 
upon and help their congregations to take right action makes theiz 
sermons more “tedious” than the addresses of any other would-be 
teachers could be. It scems to me to be unbelievable that the Churches 
can have any good influence on the men who have gone through the 
war, unless the leaders of the Churches induce their followers to ascertain 
what are the conditions necessary for physical, mental, and mora} 
health, and, when this has been ascertained, induce them to creatg 
the conditions for the large number of our fellow-citizens for whom 
they do not exist at present.—_I am, Sir, &c., T. C. Honsrau, 





CHURCH UNION IN THE TRENCHES 
[To THE Eprron or THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—Old and consistent readers of the Spectator, knowing its broad 
national religious policy, would just expect that it would draw attention, 
as it did in its issue of September 16th, to an excellent—I would venture 
to say supcrexcellent, for its purport is so very heartening and stimu. 
lating—letter in the Times of September 12th on “The Soldier's 
Chaplain and Church Union in the Trenches.” In the same way as our 
country has shown what it is capable of harmoniously doing when it 
lovingly co-operates to supply our fighting forces with all its various 
matcrial needs, so is it to be devoutly hoped that this holy and blessed 
religious unity with diversity—unity of spirit with diversity of operation 
—in the ficld will have its fruition later on when we settle down to our 
normal life. In all this there is no idea or intention or expectation that 
any one should renounce his own private ecclesiastical outlook, but 
merely, as Oliver Cromwell said, remember that “ Liberty of conscience 
is a natural right, and he that would have it ought to give it”; or, as 
John Wesley most delightfully put it :-— 

“ Give me thine hand. I do not mean, be of my opinion; you need 
not, I do not expect or desire it, neither do I mean I will be of your 
opinion. I cannot; it docs not depend on my choice, I can no more 
think than I can see or hear as I will. Keep your opinion and I mine, 
You need not endeavour to come over to me, or 

I do not desire you to dispute points or to hear or 
speak one word concerning them. Only give me thine hand. I do not 
mcan embrace my modes of worship, or I will embrace yours. I have 
no desire to dispute with you one moment; let all matters stand aside, 
let them never come into sight. If thine heart is my heart, if thou love 
God and all mankind, I ask no more, give me thine hand.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., Tuzopors P, Brock.envrst, 

Giggleswick-in-Craven. 


as steadily as ever. 
bring me over to you. 





CHAPLAINS. 
[To THE EpiTor or THe “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—With reference to “J. N. H.’s” hasty generalizations regarding 
chaplains at the front in your issue of the 16th inst., and to your own 
note appreciative of their difficult work, it may be of interest to send 
you an extract from a chaplain’s journal just received. The writer, an 
honours man of Balliol, has served for a year, and has resigned his 
Church in order to continue with the forces in France.—I am, Sir, &c., 
PRESBYTER. 


We had a great day to-day. General ——, who 
commands the Army, had asked all the chaplains to meet him at 
his Headquarters. I got there, first on a ficld ambulance and there- 
after on a London bus, and it was a great pleasure to mect one’s col- 
leagues. All the way ’buses came along with their freight of parsons. 
The meeting was in the Y.M.C.A. Hut at At least 200-250 
chaplains from every part of the Army were present. The General 
gave us a splendid im uite the finest lecture on pastoral theology I 
ever listened to. He is po er Ae a deeply religious man, and he spoke 
with authority from the greatness of his position. I only wish I could 
reproduce his remarks. He referred with great sympathy to a chaplain’s 
difficulties, especially in the case of those who were young and inexperi- 
enced, and who felt they could not make an impression. He said that, 
speaking for himself, he was not much affected by oratory. He told us 
the sermons which affected him most were tho very carefully prepared, 
but nervously delivered, discourses of a young curate, a padre somewhere 
out here. He analysed, so to speak, the soldier’s soul for us, and spoke 
of the best lines of approach. And then he proceeded to say that we had 
two great opportunities. The first, the greater of the two according to 
him, lay in informal talks with groups of men; and he emphasized the 
need of sympathy, of which, he said, the greatest example was, ‘ The 
Master Whom we all try to ecrve.’ The other opportunity was the 
parade service. He spoke of the great need in sermons to soldiers of 
sticking to one point clearly, bricfly, and by illustration. To me it was 
a memorable occasion—to see a General, a great General, with many 
orders, on a platform with some notes in front of him, addressing, 8ay, 
250 chaplains of every denomination, and speaking to us the words he 
did. Thereafter he entertained us to tea. So, a long journey back to the 
shattered village and the noise of the guns. But that General knows 
what he is talking about.” 


** 5th September. 














BRITISH HOSPITALS FOR THE SERBIANS. 
{To THE EpiTog or Tus “ SrEecTaToR.”) 
Sir,—May I appeal to your readers on behalf of a hospital enterprise 
of great interest and importance that has just been undertaken by the 
Scottish Women’s Hospitals? These hospitals already have units 
working both in France and Corsica, and with the reconstructed Serbian 
Army at Salonika, which are well known. In the spring there were 
three units in Serbia itself, one of which retreated with the army, and 
the other two, remaining with their wounded, were taken prisoners, 
and eventually returned to England. Dr. Elsie Inglis, who was in charg® 
of these units, has just left England for Russia in command of two 
field hospitals, with X-ray apparatus, and a motor transport section, 
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‘ch have been sent at the request of the Serbians in England to work 
with the Serbian division of the Russian Army. This division consists 
of Serbian volunteers, and forms part of the Russian forces operating 
in the South. It is equippd and maintained by the Russian Government, 
bat its great need has been doctors, nurses, and medical equipment. 
The Serbians who had worked with the Scottish Women’s Hospitals 
in Serbia appealed to them again to send their units to the help of this 
army. The Russian authorities welcomed the proposal, and it was at 
their request that the units were despatched. Both they and the Serbians 
themselves attach great importance to the fact that this greatly necded 
help comes from Great Britain. Although the upkeep of their other units 
taxes the resources of the Scottish Women’s Hospitals to the utmost, 
the Committee felt that they could neither resist nor delay this urgent 
appeal, both because of the medical help so badly needed by the fighting 
men, and because of the splendid opportunity it offered for increasing 
the goodwill and co-operation between Great Britain and the Southern 
Slavs. The units were therefore immediately got together and fully 
equipped, and have already reached Russia. May I appeal to those 
of your readers who aro interested in the complex situation in the 
Balkans, as well as to all those interested in hospital work, for help 
for these voluntary British hospitals ? The cost will not fall far short 
of £10,000, and the London Committee of the Scottish Women's 
Hospitals would be most grateful for any contributions. Cheques should 
be sent either to the Editor of the Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, and made payable to the Spectator, or to the Hon. Treasurer, 
The Lady Cowdray, 58 Victoria Street, S.W., and crossed in both 
eases “London County and Westminster Bank, Victoria Branch.” 
—I am, Sir, &c. Ray StTracuey. 

[The gallantry of our Serbian Allies in face of appalling odds, and 
the fact that they are for the moment fighting, like the Disinherited 
Knight in Ivanhoe, without any soil which they can call their own 
land, should wing this plea for help. Those who, like us, sit secure 
with every inch of our Empire in our own power cannot turn a deaf 
ear to an appeal so piteous.—Ep. Spectator.} 





MEDICAL BOARDS AND THEIR WORK. 

{To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sm,—So much abuse has been levelled at the Medical Boards that 
apparently there is a danger that the doctors may become disheartened, 
and the Army suffer. It seems to have been forgotten by tribunals 
and the Press that there are two sides to every question, and that the 
judgments they have passed are based on the evidence from one side 
alone. A Medical Board is formed of four members and a President, 
who is usually an officer in the R.A.M.C. or I.M.S. of senior rank. An 
eye specialist is attached, and sometimes an ear and throat expert. 
These doctors are chosen for their knowledge and experience of the 
requirements of the Service, and many of them have been examining 
recruits since the war begn. There were few complaints until recently, 
and there were no less than five millions of men passed into the Army 
during the first eighteen months of the war, but these were volunteers ; 
and if there were any complaints they were from men who could not be 
taken. Now the case is different. The men coming up are chiefly 
conscripts. Many are unwilling, and determined to evade service by 
every trick and device. It is manifestly impossible for every man to go 
before the whole Board, nor is it desirable if the work is to be got through 
without undue waiting; but when there is a doubt as to a man’s fitness 
for some category the doctor consults with his colleagues, and if necessary 
the recruit comes before the President and his case is again considered, 
and the man may be sent to a hospital for confirmation of the Board's 
Opinion. 

The examination of a recruit is not a simple matter. It is most 
searching and thorough, but no doubt does not appear to be so to 
those who do not want to serve. It requires constant concentration 
of mind to separate statements that are worthless from those that 
denote lurking disease. Often a recruit will answer “‘ Yes” to each of 
the questions: ‘‘ Have you ever had rheumatic fever, have you ever 
spat blood, have you had fits, or had a discharge from your ears ?” 
And cach one of these points must be thoroughly investigated. Not for 
one moment may the doctor relax his attention or a mistake will be 
made, and this work has to go on day after day and month after month, 
in rooms where the temperature has to be kept up lest the recruit takes 
cold, and in an atmosphere so foul that those unaccustomed to it turn 
sick and faint ; nor do the doctors escape disease, as may be imagined. 
Malingering, by doping, assumed limitation of movement, affectation of 
specch, ear troubles, or neurasthenia, meets the doctors at every turn, and 
is it a wonder, towards the end of the day, when half poisoned by the 
foul atmosphere, with their senses and power of perception blunted, 
that occasionally mistakes creep in ? It is only necessary to look at the 
faces of the doctors to realize how the strain is telling on them, and it 
seems that a little more consideration might well be given to men who 
ste fulfilling a very important but very unpleasant duty. The whole 
machinery of the Army Service Act is new, and a system has had to be 
evolved in a few months that has taken the Germans and French fifty 
years to work out. There is no medical representative on the tribunals 
to see that the Board’s opinions are presented as well as those of tho 
recruit, his family doctor, and his lawyer. We hear of every mistake; 
but what of the hundreds of thousands from whom no complaint comes ? 
What is the percentage ? Shot at by all those with an axe to grind, 





pilloried in the Press, lampooned on the stage, and upheld by none, the 
doctors of the recruiting Medical Boards might well appeal to their 
countrymen for a little fair play.—I am, Sir, &c., M.B., C.M. 





HOW THE NATIONAL RESERVE HAS HELPED. 
{To tas Eprron or tae “ SrecraTor.”) 

Sm,—In view of your comments from time to time on tho usefulness of 
the National Reservo, may I relate how it has enabled mo to rejoin the 
Forces? In the “eighties” I served for a few years in the ranks of the 
old Volunteer Force, but had to give it up all too soon because my civil 
employment mado it impossible for me to devote the necessary time to 
it. Four or five years ago I attended a meeting of my fellow-employecs 
to hear an address on the aims of the National Reserve, and at the close 
I gave in my name because, in the words of a companion, who also 
joined, “I could not help it.” Having taken this step, I realized it 
was up to me to fit myself to use a rifle, and I took up miniature shooting, 
and later on had some practice with the service rifle. I met with some 
success in this, and at the N.R.A. meeting of 1914 won one of the Bisley 
Challenge Cups (and, by the way, I only entered for this because I was 
going to Bisley to shoot in the National Reserve competition, the only 
onein which I thought I stood the least chance). When the war broke out 
I was successful in obtaining admission to the N.R.A. Musketry Classes, 
qualified, and was appointed Staff-Sergeant-Instructor of Musketry. 
At the end of a few months I was given a commission and appointed 
Brigade Musketry Instructor, and later was promoted to the rank of 
Captain. At the present moment I am acting as Divisional Musketry 
Officer. This bare recital of facts is not made for the sake of boasting, 
but merely to show that but for the National Reserve I should have been 
utterly unprepared and unable to give any efficient help in this crisis of 
our country’s history ; whereas now, although over fifty years of age, 
and thus too old for more active service, I am able to take a useful part 
in the training of our new troops and have a much easier conscience than 
I should otherwise have had. I think these facts may be of interest as a 
proof of one of the various ways in which the National Reserve has 
helped.—I am, Sir, &c., INSTRUCTOR. 

[When the history of the National Reserve comes to be written, as 
surely it must, facts like these will, we trust, be duly recorded. We 
believe it is not too much to say that in the first three months of the 
war the National Reserve proved an invaluable national asset.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





“THE HAPPIEST LAD ON EARTH.” 
(To Tus Eprror or tHe “ SrecraTor.”) 
Sm,—I send the appended letters, thinking they may interest your 
readers, They are the precious possession of my charwoman, written 
to her before going to France by her only son, a boy of nineteen, who 
was killed a few weeks ago and buried “ behind his gun as he would have 
wished to be.” The letters speak for themselves; they are only one 
expression of the deathless spirit which is uplifting our race.—I am, Sir, 
&e., A. 8. 


** Dear Mam,—I am sorry I did not write before, but I have been too 
troubled to write. The Battery is going out and they are sending me 
back to the second line and I am absolutely broken-hearted. I have 
been in the Battery nearly ten months and now they are sending a man 
who hasn't been in the Brigade six weeks in my place. I have been 
before the General, and he says it is no use saying anything But if 
there’s the slightest chance of going I'll take it. I can’t write any more 
now 80 will close with the best of love.—Your broken-hearted son 

Jm.” 

“Dear Mam,—Just a few lines to say I am in the best of health and 

irits. I have been taken back in the Battery as a trumpeter and am 
the happiest lad on earth. I hope you got my last letter. I could not 
give you my address because I was moving about so. We are getting 
all foreign service tackle. Will you send me a knife, fork and spoon and 
a brush and comb as I have lost mine? Any old thing will do. Don't be 
down-hearted ; I'll be all right. I can’t say any more now only (hoping) 
that you are in the best of health and spirits.—Your ever-loving and 
happy boy Jiu.” 





“DOING HIS BIT.” 
{To re Eprror or Tur “ SPEcTATOR.”) 

Sm,—You quote from “ Sapper’s”’ vivid pages “ that accursed catch- 
phrase, ‘ Doing his bit.’"" I venture to protest. Why “ accursed,” 
except when misused by those who have “one eye on No.1" ? We know 
that Britons suffer from “the pride that apes humility” and its ana- 
logues, and he who uses the phrase sincerely could surely, if a Briton, 
express himself no better when his conscience tells him that he is “ doing 
his all” (to quote “ Sapper” again) anda bit more. Some folks do not 
understand what lies at the back of the Briton’s self-depreciation ; to 
those who do understand, “ Doing his bit " is a catch-phrase blessed and 
not accursed.—I am, Sir, &c., a. FH ts 





A “VIA SACRA.” 
[To THe Eprron or THe “ Srecrator.”] 
Sm,—A propos of Captain Gillespie's suggestion to make a road— 
a via sacra—from the sea to Switzerland, may I ask the hospitality of 
your columns to offer a modification of that suggestion ? Some years 
ago there was, I think in your paper, a great discussion—or demon- 
stration rather—about the value of growing trees in disused church- 


yards, where, in the absence of such neutralizing presence, people 
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might congregate to their own injury hygienically. The condition of 
the ground, for some very considerable breadth, along the line of the 
struggle of the last two years, will not bear thinking of, either as a 
place to grow crops, or on which to work at road-making or monument- 
building. Why not keep Captain Gillespie's idea, but transform the 
road into a belt of forest? ‘“ And when your children shall ask their 
fathers in time to come, What mean ye by these” trees, “‘then ye 
shall let your children know, saying”: “‘ These are the living memorials 
of the holy dead, who kept for us our civilization and our liberty.” 
The Forét de la Guerre (or some better title) will thus do honour to the 
dead and protect the living.—I am, Sir, &c., M. E. M. 





MISSING. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sm,—The Queen Victoria Jubilee Fund Association, Rue Muzzy No. 15, 
Geneva, states that it has special permission from the German authori- 
ties to inquire for the missing in the camps and hospitals in the war zone 
fm France and Belgium. It also circulates illustrated shects with por- 
traits of the missing which are excellent reproductions.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. CG. 





NEW ZEALAND SOLDIER STUDENTS. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Smm,—-Perhaps the enclosed clipping from the Press of to-day may be 
thought interesting enough to give to your readers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Christchurch, N.Z., July 24th. M. C. Kang. 


“SOLDIER STUDENTS. 
New Zeatanp University RecorpD. 
(Press Association Telegram.) 
WettrvcTon, July 22. 
The following figures refer to past and present students of the four 
affiliated colleges in the University of New Zealand :— 
Serving at the front or in camp on ee 
Killed in action oe ee oe oe 
Wounded (number from one college not given) 63 
Holding commissions .. ee ee -. 349 
Members of teaching staffs .. oe ee 16 
Included in the above are eight New Zealand Rhodes scholars, two of 
whom, Sergeant Alan Wallace and Lieutenant Athol Hudson, have been 
killed in action.” 


1135 
96 





SPEED THE PLOUGH. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sim,—Mr. Green in his reply to my letter on the above subject, in your 
issue of September 9th, states that the interest on American loans is a 
dead loss to tho nation, and he assumes that we should get the same 
average yield per acre from nine million acres as we now get from two 
million; and, further, that for our Government to undertake the 
reclamation of waste land must increase the prosperity of the country. 
From the foregoing I see clearly that Mr. Green has made the deplorably 
usual mistake of assuming that common-sense is an adequate mental 
equipment with which to attack economic problems. To convince him 
that this is an error I would point out that common-sense would lead one 
to believe that to replace hand labour by machinery must inevitably 
reduce the demand for labour. That this is not so has, I believe, come 
to be acknowledged by all intelligent men, whether they be economists 
or not. Here we see definitely that common-sense is at fault, but if we, 
in studying economic problems, substitute for common-sense our reason, 
we find that such problems are susceptible of definite solution and are 
not controversial at all I am confident that if Mr. Green will spend a 
few hours studying a simple school primer on political economy, he will 
either see clearly that the assertion and assumptions he makes in his 
letter are all wrong ; or else he will come to the conclusion that he has no 
aptitude for the subject, and that it is consequently wrong and 
unpatriotic of him to try to influence the opinions of others.—I am, 
Bir, &c., Anraur M. Laws. 
St. Michaels, Ascot. 





SHAKESPEARE AND THE “OXFORD DICTIONARY.” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 
§mm,—I have noticed some peculiarities in the Oxford Dictionary, which 
I should be glad if some of your readers could explain. The first edition 
of Hamlet was published in quarto form in 1603, and the text differed so 
greatly from the present version that the editors of the Cambridge 
Edition were unable to give the various readings in the notes, so they 
reprinted it in full at the end of their last volume They give the dates 
of the quartos of this play as follows: Q1, 1603; Q2, 1604; Q3, 1605; 
Q4, 1611; Q5, no date; and Q6, 1637. In the reprint of the first I 
find these lines :— 
“What if it tempt you toward the flood, my Lord, 
That beckles ore his bace, into the sea.” 

Under the verb “ Beetle” the dictionary gives the undernoted as an 
example—“ 1602 Shaks. Ham. i. 4, 71. The dreadfull summit of the 
Cliffe, That beetles o’er his base into the sea.’ It will be observed that 
the first line is not in the quarto at all, and that the date is different. 
Again, according to the Cambridge Edition, Q2 and Q3 have “ Bettles ” 
and 4, 5, and 6 have “ Bettels,"’ What edition is the dictionary quoting 
from ?—I am, Sir, &c., SHAKESPEAREAN STUDENT. 





———— 


ON CONSULTING THE DICTIONARY, 
(To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Smr,—May a foreigner express his opinion on the above subject ? 
“C. L. D.” in his letter published on August 12th says that the Concisg 
Oxford Dictionary, by the etymologies contained in it, “ affords abundant 
compensation ” for the absence of pictures and humour. Having used 
it, as well as that referred to by “ A. 8.” (which dictionary, by tho way, 
is Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary), I entirely share in the 
opinion of “C. L. D.” I must even add that the Concise has scvera] 
other advantages, not only over Chambers’s but over any other dictionary 
of similar size, The main features which make it.so valuable, at least! 
to a foreigner, are : (1) the examples often accompanying the definitions; 
(2) the adequate prepositions required by intransitive verbs and by 
adjectives. Being neither a. bookseller nor an editor, I have no interest 
in extolling such book or criticizing such other. Besides, I have no 
claim whatever to judge any book as to its literary merits. My only 
object is to point out the kind of dictionary that best suits forcignera, 
The Concise Oxford Dictionary.is perhaps the best one now extant; but 
I do not mean that it has attained perfection ; many a time ono regrets 
the lack of an illustrating example or the insufficient definition of g 
word. It is, as a whole, most inferior to the Petit Larousse, but far 
superior to many other small English dictionaries I have seen. In 
conclusion, I must say that English learners are yet waiting for an 
“English Petit Larousse,” with encyclopaedic tables, clear examples and 
definitions, and all the rest.—I am, Sir, &c., M. A, 
Cairo, Egypt, August 30th. 
[We cannot print any more letters on this subject.—Ep. Spectator.] 





LUCAN ON THE WAR. 
{To Tue EpIToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sm,—May we not adapt what Lucan says of Curio ?— 

“Momentumque fuit mutatus Ferdino rerum.” 

—Phars., TV. 819. 

By the way, he attributes to Caesar (addressing his troops) the doctrines 
of hacking through and frightfulness : 

“Tte per ignavas gentes, famosaque regna, 

Et primo ferri motu prosternite mundum.” 
—Ib., VII. 27 


—I am, Sir, &c., HG 





THE ANTI-WHISTLING RULE. 
[To THE EpDITOR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srmr,—In connexion with the recently issued Order forbidding whistling 
for cabs, the following extract from the laws of former times may be 
thought of interest. It occurs in a book called Curiosities of the Law 
Reporters, by Franklin F. Heard, 1871, p. 46: “ In the ‘ Statutes of the 
Streets,’ printed in 1598, it is ordered that ‘no man. . . shall whistle 
after the houre of nyne of the clock in the night’ or ‘ keep any rule 
whereby any such suddaine outcry be made in the still of the night, 
as making an affray, or beating his wife or servant.’ ’’—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bisham Vicarage, Marlow. W. Fanpee. 





LIMERICKS. 
{To THE Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”)} 
Sm,—Yonur contributor writing on “‘ Limericks ” says that he remembers 
that a collection published in the latter part of the nineteenth century 
contained specimens, but that he has lost the reference. Probably he 
came across Mr. Tuer’s delightful Forgotten Children’s Books, published 
1898-99. Amongst other gems it includes portions of “ The History of 
Sixteen Wonderful Old Women,” published 1821. The verses are 
perfect Limericks and the illustrations as good as any of Lear's. Take 
the following :— 
“There was an old woman of Croydon, 
To look young she affected the Hoyden, 
And would jump and would skip 
Till she put out her hip; 
Alas! poor old woman of Croydon.” 
The picture represents her with a coquettish air, trundling a hoop.— 
I an, Sir, &c., M. E. Jensry 
18 Montagu Square, W. 


[To THE Eprror or tre “ Sprorator.”)} 
Sm,—“ What Lear did was to adapt the form to a special purpose—to 
make it the vehicle of sheer, irresponsible, innocent nonsense.” I 
remember Lear’s first Book of Nonsense, but am under the impression that 
it came out in the “ sixties.” If so, then John Parry, in his exquisite 
portfolio volume of Ridiculous Things, preceded him in the pure nonsense 
Limerick, both with pen and pencil. He has a page of specimens, 
including :— 
“There was an old woman of Battle, 
Who tried to play tunes on a rattle! 
But she daged once, so loud, 
At a concert at Stroud, 
That it killed the old woman of Battle.” 
He calls this page “ Stray Leaves from ‘ A Book of Nonsense.’ ” The 
whole volume is full of humour and beautiful draughtmanship. It was 
published by T. McLean, 26 Haymarket, in 1854.-—I am, Sir, ke., 
Pennington, Hants Epwarp Hicks. 
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THE WOMEN’S LEAGUE OF SERVICE. 
{To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
§1e,—The Spectator has so warmly supported the claims of motherhood 
and infancy in this time of national stress, that I hope you will allow 
mo to make known through its columns the urgent neods of the Women’s 
League of Service, a Society which for the past five years has established 
and maintained Infant Welfare Centres in various parts of London. 
These eentres provide Health Visitors who work under the Medical 
Officers of their district, infant consultations, dinners for nursing and 
expectant mothers, classes in cookery, needlework, and infant care, 
and in some of the contres ante-natal and dental clinics for mothers. 
The increased cost in food and salaries has rendered the usual income 
quite inadequate, and £500 is immediately required in order that cach 
contre may be maintained at its full efficiency. Contributions will be 
most gratefully received by the Secretary or the Hon. Treasurer at the 
Head Office, 314 Mortimer Street, London, W.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Fiorence E. Barrett, M.D. 

P.S.—Visitors will be welcomed any day at 2 p.m. at the various centres 
as follows: Battersea, 111 Bridge Road West; Hammersmith, 161 
Sulgrave Road ; Pentonville, 129 Pentonville Road ; Stepney, 49 Church 
Street, Minories ; Marylebone, 39 Lisson Street ; Shoreditch, 152 Kings- 
Isnd Road; East End, Boyd Hall, St. Luke's Square, Tidal Basin. 





ALPINE PLANTS. 
{To Tue Epiror or THE “ Spectator.” 
§1r,—I venture to beg you again to let it be known that I have a large 
quantity of herbaceous and Alpine plants to dispose of for the benefit 
of the sick and wounded in hospitals. I can offer collections of Alpines for 
bs., 7., 10s., 15s., £1, up to £10 (my selection). Collections of horbaceous 
plants and roses and small shrubs for 5s ., 7s., 10s., 153., £1, up to £10 
(my selection). Collections of herbaceous and Alpine plants, mixed, for 
the same amounts. Collection of choice seeds, six different varicties, 
to include postage, 2s. (my selection). Will your readers be good 
enough to write to me here and order for what amoun, they require ? 
I should be much obliged if all who buy would send me a postcard 
addressed to themselves giving postal address, two fully addressed labels 
to send plants by reduced passenger rate, naming nearest station and 
railway line, and one large envelope with full postal address for seeds. 
It will be a great kindness if you will help me in this matter. I beg to 
say that I have obtained permission of the County Directors in York- 
shire and in Shropshire to promote this scheme.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CATHERINE Mines GASKELL 


(Lady of Justice and Vice-President under the Military of 
District 10 in Yorkshire). 


Wenlock Abbey, Much Wenlock, Shropshire. 





WATER-DIVINING AT SUVLA BAY. 
{To Tuk Epiror or Tug “ SrecTAaToR.”’] 

Smr,—Your correspondent Mr. Vaux Graham regrets that you have 
lent your columns to the publication of the details of the Suvla Bay 
water-finding incident. So far from agreeing with him, I wish to thank 
you, and your previous correspondent Mr. Butcher, for making public 
the facts givon in the Egyptian Gazette. If the particulars there given 
are verified after careful inquiry, they will corroborate the numerous 
other evidential cases—of the success of a good “dowser” when other 
attempts to find water had failed—which are given in my reports on 
this subject published ir. the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Research. However, I do not wonder at Mr. Graham's scepticism and 
scorn, for such were my own feelings when I was asked by Professor Henry 
Sidgwick and the Council of the 8.P.R. to undortake the critical investi- 
gation of the whole matter more than twenty years ago. If Mr. Graham, 
or Sir Ray Lankester on whom he pins his faith, will give as many hours 
to this inquiry as I have given years, their opinion will bo entitled to 
more weight than it is at present.—I am, Sir, &c., 


31 Devonshire Place, W. W. F. Bareerr. 





MR. MASSINGHAM AND THE NATIONAL LIBERAL CLUB. 

(To Tae Eprror oF Tux “ SpecTator.”*) 
Sirn,—A la bonne heure! Am I to congratulate the Spectator on its 
devotion to Mr. Lloyd George, or Mr. Lloyd George on tho attachment 
of the Spectator ? Or shall I recall with a tributary tear the Spectator’s 
unsought (and undeserved) testimonial to my attitude in a transaction 
which the Unionist Press described, with much exaggeration, as the 
“Marconi scandal” ? 

Let me come to the matter of the Spectator’s complaint. The 
National Liberal Club has been commandeered by the act of tho War 
Office. The head of the War Office is Mr. Lloyd George. He is there- 
fore properly called on to answer for it, even though the Cabinet 
thares his responsibility. The National Liberal Club is the one central 
institution of a social character which remains to the Liberal Party 
as it exists to-day. It is the exchange betweon metropolitan and 
provincial Liberalism, and it also represents an important link between 
Liberalism and many allied movements. Its situation gives it excep- 
tional value and interest. To people like the editor of the Spectator, 
who detest Liberalism and all its works, it is a very good thing to be rid 
of a contre of this character. To Liberals it is a disaster of some magni- 
tude. Genorally, they accept it, as they have accepted so much which 
they do not regard as making for the better conduct of the war, the 





only question being whether they ought to endure it without protest 
in view of the greater claims of war administration. On this they 
urge, first, that the club is not claimed for war administration at all, but 
for the organization of an after-war service, which the War Office cannot 
properly undertake; and secondly, that ample alternatives exist, the 
club being, in fact, structurally unsuited to the purpose to which it 
has been devoted. But their objection goos rather deeper than this. 
They think that the war involves certain principles of human and 
State liborty, on behalf of which we made our great stand in August, 
1914, and that the support of these principles, and their ultimate 
victory, depend in no small measure on the continued devotion of our 
people to tho institutions which embody them. One of these institu- 
tions is Liberalism. And Liberalism, like all “isms,” has its matorial 
homes and associations, The National Liberal Club is the most con- 
spicuous of these fabrics, I suppose that all that is good in Liberalism 
will survive, in some form or another, if it dies. But spirit and body 
have some connexion. Is it not the business of a Liberal statesman 
to keep a consideration of this kind in front cf his schome of office con- 
venionce ? I think it is: I apologize to the readers of the Spectator 
for boring them with such distasteful matter as principles of Liberalism 
or, let me say, of democracy. But they oxist, and some of us think 
that if they go down in the wrack, the war will yiold us and ths word a 
pooror harvest.—I am, Sir, &c., H. W. Massinauam. 

[They do a very ill service to Liberalism who, like Mr. Massingham, 
assume that its spirit cannot survive because the membors of a social 
and political club are asked—we need not say required in this case, 
because the said members behaved with a perfect sense of patrotism 
—temporarily to relinquish it for Government purposes. We remember 
in our controversy with the Quaker, Liberal, and anti-betting pro- 
prictors of the Star being told that the sacred spirit of Liberalism 
could not be maintained without the support of “ Captain Coe’s finals,” 
and our scepticism was declared to be due to our hatred of Liberalism. 
Mr. Massingham must try again. We understand that, as a matter 
of fact, on Lord Derby and not his official chief rests tho responsibility 
of calling for the two clubs. Mr. Massingham's assumption that 
Liberalism = Democracy is ridiculous.—Ep. Spectator.} 
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POETRY. 


SUBALTERNS. 
A Sone or Oxrorp. 
Tary had so much to lose; their radiant laughter 
Shook my old walls—how short a time ago. 
I hold the echoes of their song hereafter 
Among the precious things I used to know. 





Their cup of life was full to overflowing, 
All earth had laid its tribute at their feot. 
What harvest might we hope from such a sowing ? 
What noonday from a dawning so complete ? 


And I—I watched them working, dreaming, playing, 
Saw their young bodies fit the mind’s desire, 

Felt them reach outward, upward, still obeying. 
The passionate dictates of their hidden fire. 


Yet here and there some greybeard breathed derision, 
“Too much of luxury, too soft an age! 

Your careless Galahads will see no vision, 
Your knights will make no mark on honour’s page.” 


No mark ?—Go ask the broken ficlds in Flanders, 
Ask the great dead who watched in ancient Troy, 

Ask the old moon as round the world she wanders 
What of the men who were my hope and joy! 


They are but fragments of Imperial splendour, 
Handfuls of might amid a mighty host, 

Yet I, who saw them go with proud surrender, 
May surely claim to love them first and most. 


They who had all, gave all. Their half-writ story 
Lies in the empty halls they knew so well, 

But they, the knights of God, shall see His glory, 
And find the Grail ov'n in the fire of hell. 


Mitprep Hvux.ex, 
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FRONTIER-MAKING.*® 

A GLAancr at the map will show that a chain of mountains extends from 
the neighbourhood of Ararat in a south-south-easterly direction to the 
head of the Persian Gulf. Save during ephemeral outbursts of world- 
eonquest under the Alexanders, Chengiz Khans, and Tamerlanes of history, 
this range of mountains has constituted a natural boundary between 
nations and kingdoms. It at one time separated the Mede from the 
Assyrian. Since 1639, when Murad IV. finally won Baghdad for Turkey, 
it has, roughly speaking, constituted the dividing-line between that 
country and Persia. But the precise frontier had never, until quite 
recently, becn delimitated. Both Turk and Persian recognized that 
there was a zone, averaging about twenty-five miles in breadth, which 
constituted a sort of No-Man’s-Land, to patches of which either side 
might, and actually did, lay claim as occasion required. Moreover, 
raids from the Turkish side upon territory which was admittedly Persian 
were of frequent occurrence. For instance, a local chief, who was 
recognized as “ Governor” by tho Persian Government, found it con- 
venient to call in the aid of some Turkish troops to settle a private 
quarrel in which he was engaged. They responded to his call, deposed 
the witless and over-confident ‘“ Governor,” and remained for six years 
in possession of his territory. Eventually, Anglo-Russian pressure 
forced them to retire. Accurate information as regards right of pos- 
session based on tradition and prescription was tainted with obvious 
perjury. Octogenarians could readily be produced who were prepared 
to swear that from their earliest infancy they had owed allegiance to 
either Shah or Sultan, according to the venal inspirations of the moment. 
A nomad goatherd, on being questioned as to whom the pasture on 
which he was grazing his flock belonged, replied: ‘To Allah.” Even a 
border miller, who was interested inasmuch as he was a Persian living 
on Turkish soil, evaded answering a question relative to the true 
fronticr-line and confined himself to saying that “it was all in the 
hands of Allah.” 

During the “ forties”? of the last century, the Turco-Persian dis- 
sensions Lecame so acute as to lead to the brink of war between the two 
countries, Russia and Great Britain, being equally desirous to maintain 
the peace, intervened. A joint Commission, of which Colonel Williams of 
Kars celebrity was the British member, was appointed to aid in the 
eettlemcnt of the points at issue. For about four years, from 1848 to 1852, 
the Commissione:s ‘* wandered spasmodically up and down the frontier,” 
whilst their Turkish colleague (Dervish Pasha) amused himself by going 
on separaic “ tours of investigation,” in the course of which he erected 
@ number of boundary pillars on such sites as his fancy led him to 
consider suitable and appropriate. But the combined efforts of the 
London and Petrograd Foreign Offices wero unable to induce the rival 
parties to permit of a recognized line being laid down on the ground. 
Their reluctance to accord this permission was due partly, as Lord 
Curzon explained, to “the dislike of precise arrangements that is 
typical of the Oricntal mind,” and partly to the Micawber-like frame of 
mind of both the [ersian and the Turk, which induced each to think 
that, if the matter were left alone, something might occur which would 
give an advantage to his own side. Then the Crimean War intervened, 
and the subject was necessarily shelved. 

After the Peace of 1856, the work was resumed. British and Russian 
surveyors laboured at their respective maps till 1865. When eight out 
of the seventeen sheets were compared, it was found that there were 
some four thousand discrepancies in names, places, &c., between the 
two surveys. But the surveyors were not discouraged. Indeed, one of 
the most pleasant features of the whole of this tedious diplomatic incident 
is that, in spite of wars and national animosity, the local British and 
Russian agents appear throughout to have acted cordially together. In 
1869, “* by some surprising feat of cartography,” all differences had been 
setilcd, and a Carte Identique was produced, Another Commission, of 
which Sir Arnold Kemball was the British member, was appointed. 
Their proceedings were leisurcly, but after a long process of higgling and 
haggling, a settlement had, by the year 1877, been nearly concluded. 
Then followed the Serbian and Russo-Turkish Wars, and again the 
tiiller, the goatherd, and the other inhabitants of the debatable country 
were left in doubt as to whether, besides owing reverence to Allah, they 
owed allegiance in this world to Teheran or to Constantinople. 

After the Treaty of Berlin had been signed, discussions on the Turco- 
Persian frontier question were resumed. By 1885, a “ gaudily coloured 
map some twenty yards long of doubtful accuracy ” had been produced, 
but no real settlement had been effected. On the contrary, the Turks, 
taking advantage of the internal troubles of Persia, indulged in a 
ecrics of wholly unjustifiable raids. Then the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement, which recognized that Northern Persia was within the 
ephere of Russian influence, was signed, and the whole question was 
approached in circumstances more favourable to finality than had 
existed at any previous period. On November 4th, 1913, a Protocol was 
signed at Constantinople by the Grand Vizier of Turkey and the 
Ambas*adors of Russia, Great Britain, and Persia laying down sum- 
marily the fronticr on tho basie of the Carte Identique of 1869. A 








* From the Gulf to Ararct, By @, &. Bubbard, London; Wililam Blackwood 
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difficulty then arose owing to the fact that no copy of this map could 
be found. The Turkish copy had, it was ascertained, been purloined by 
Izzet Pasha, the notorious secretary of the late Sultan. “ At length a 
battcred tin cylinder, which for years had been accumulating dust in 
some corner of the British Legation at Teheran, was opened ang 
revealed the searched-for map.” 

Many minor difficulties had, however, still to be settled. For instance, 
in one place “ the Turks resolutely claimed as their boundary a river, 
whose name appeared on no map, and about whose position—or orn 
existence—no one could give the slightest information.” A joint 
Commission, therefore, set to work to delimitate the frontier on the 
ground. Its functions were very different from those of its abortive 
predecessors. The British and Russian Commissioners were no longer 
to “mediate.” If any difference of opinion arose between the Turks 
and the Persians, the matter was within forty-eight hours to be referred 
to the “arbitration” of their European colleagues, The result was that 
the work, which had occupied previous Commissions for three or more 
years, was completed in less than twelve months. The arrival of the 
Commissioners at their final destination on Mount Ararat was almost 
simultaneous with the outbreak of the present war with Turkey. 

Mr. Wratislaw, a member of the Levantine Consular Service, was 
appointed British Commissioner. Mr. Hubbard, who was one of his 
staff, has now published an account of the travels and proceedings of the 
Commission. He modestly apologizes for its publication. No apology 
was necessary. Mr. Hubbard has given us a graphic account of some 
regions which have been little visited and about which little is known. 
His description of the climate and physical features of tho alternate 
swamps and sands of the Lower Mesopotamian plains enables us to form 
some idea of the sufferings and hardships endured by those gallant 
troops who but recently gained possession of the city immortalized by 
the fictitious history of Sinbad the Sailor, but failed in an heroic attempt 
to reach the home of the world-famous Haroun-er-Rashid. He appr. 
ciates the beauties of Nature, and is able to picture them in language 
which reads pleasantly to any one of literary tastes. He is observant of 
Eastern habits and mental characteristics, and evidently revels in the 
picturesque anomalies and the unconscious humour of Oriental life. 
Lastly, he makes no idle boast when, in presenting to the political 
student an extremely interesting and instructive account of the events 
with which he was connected, he says that the long-drawn negotiations 
over the Turco-Persian frontier question constitute “a phenomenon 
of procrastination unparalleled even in the chronicles of Oriental 
diplomacy.” 

As the natural outcome of that sympathy for Nationalism which 
dominates the democratic age in which we live, a good deal has recently 
been said of the wisdom of looking to ethnology as a guide in tracing the 
frontiers of States. Mr. Grundy, in his history of The Great Persian War, 
deals at some length with the relative merits and demerits of ethnic and 
physical frontiers, and points out, with great truth, that a dividing. 
line between nations which ignores ethnic considerations can rarely 
produce stable or satisfactory political results. The locus classicus in 
this connexion is the Rhine. From the days of Caesar onwards, it has 
failed as a permanent boundary between Germans and Gauls because, 
though a physical obstacle, it docs not constitute any true ethnic line of 
demarcation. Those who take an interest in this question, and who wish 
to reconcile theory and practice, cannot do better than study Mr. 
Hubbard’s book. In his pages they will find narrated a case in which tho 
application of principles, however meritorious, afforded but little guide 
to practical action. The task which lay before Mr. Wratislaw and his 
colleagues was to divide a country between two nations of different 
racial and linguistic affinities—the Turks and the Persians—whilst in 
reality on ethnic grounds it belonged to a third nation, the Arabs, who 
spoke a different language from cither, and came of another racial stock. 
In such circumstances it is no surprise to learn that the frontier which 
was actually adopted “ supplies instances of practically every principle 
of delimitation known to science.” It is sometimes geographical, at 
others racial, occasionally “roughly speaking linguistic,” and when 
all these principles proved bankrupt, “frankly artificial, following 
stated lines of longitude and latitude.” 

It will be seen, therefore, that the work of frontier-making is arduous. 
t is also at times accompanied by much discomfort and some danger. 
In 1810, two British officers, Captain Grant and Lieutenant Fothering- 
ham, visited the wild and at that time unexplored district, termed 
Pusht-i-Kuh (The Back of the Mountains), which lies to the east of the 
Tigris. The chief of the district, after having entertained them at 
dinner, caused them to be seized and taken to the top of a high cliff. 
There they were offered the choice of conversion to Islam or death. 
They chose the latter alternative, with the result that their bodies were 
dashed to pieces on the boulders which lay below. Mr. Hubbard and bis 
companions, being accompanied by a strong armed escort, did not 
experience any such savage treatment. At the same time, apart from 
the fact that some appreciable risk is always incurred from the hospitable 
but inconvenient practice, common throughout the East, of giving a 
joyous welcome to any honoured guest by the reckless discharge of ball 
cartridges, armed robbers and marauders abound. Towards the close 
of the mission, Mr. Hubbard had the bad luck to be wounded, whilst out 
partridge-shooting, during an attack made by a party of thieving Kurds, 
Moreover, it is not altogether pleasant to travel in a country swarming 
not ouly with fleas, but also with “‘a very poisonous variety of centipede 
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who leaves his claws inside you if you try to knock him off,” and 
further with hordes of ‘‘ gruesome-looking tarantulas,” four inches broad 
and “armed with a double set of the most fearsome mandibles.” One 
of these monsters appeared on the card-table whilst the Englishmen were 
engaged in playing a quiet after-dinner game of bridge. Also, in an 
almost waterless district, it is disappointing, on reaching the banks of a 
welcome stream (the Tyb), to find, after due trial had been made of 
its waters, that they contained “an exceedingly potent solution of 
Epsom Salts.” 

Mr. Hubbard records various incidents, some amusing and others 
pathetic, which occurred during his travels, Amongst the latter, it may 
be mentioned, as an example of the victims offered up on the altar of 
even the most beneficent Imperialism, that the great-grandson of the 
last King of Delhi was discovered begging his bread in the streets of 
Kerbela. Mr. Hubbard furnishes an amusing account of a great banquet 
given to the Commissioners by the friendly Sheikh of Mohammerah. A 
“ grizzled old negro ” acted as butler. He stalked over the very extensive 
table-clo“: which was spread on the floor ministering to the wants of the 
guests, and tearing whole sheep to pieces with his hands, He skilfully 
avoided for some time the multiplicity of dishes which the hospitality 
of the Sheikh had provided, but eventually lost his balance and put one 
of his “ huge black {cet splosh into a luscious dish of apricots and 
chicken hash.” 

The strange inconsistencies of the East are illustrated by the account 
given of the son of the Sheikh. The Europeanism of this handsome 
young man was manifested by the fact that he drove a motor-car ; his 
Orientalism by the practice, which led to his removal from the post of 
Governor of the town, of beating an excessive number of respectable 
merchants to death. 

Finally, before leaving this attractive volume, attention may be drawn 
to the humour and fertile imagination of the Arab mind in the manu- 
facture of names. When the British Army first occupied Egypt, the 
uniforms of the Highland regiments attracted much attention. It was 
acutely remarked that the sporrans appeared to be misplaced beards. 
The Highland soldier was accordingly dubbed “‘ The Father of Beards.” 
Mr. Hubbard quotes numerous instances of a similar description. One 
of the first spots at which the Commissioners camped was called Umm 
Chir (The Mother of Pitch), They then proceeded to Umm-el-Tummair 
(The Mother of Date Syrup). A snipe is very appropriately called ‘‘ The 
Father of Long Noses,’ and one somewhat corpulent member of the 
Commission was named, without the least intention of giving offence, 
“ The Father of Bellies.” The Kurds, whose language (Kurman)) is not 
a Persian patois interspersed with a few words of Chaldacan, but is 
believed to be “ a complete tongue of the greatest antiquity,” have shown 
an original resource cqual to that of the Arabs in the manufacture of 
descriptive names. A very craggy mountain is called “ The Tearer of 
Pants,” and another, which is singularly stony, is known as “ The 
Breaker of Nails.” CROMER. 





WILD ANIMAL WAYS.* 

Mr. Seton's books range all but the most perverse of human beings on 
the side of the animals. ‘The intcrest of boys in wild animals—except 
birds possibly—characteristically expresses itsclf in the desire to pursue, 
trap, or kill. Even the common domestic cat, if a stranger, is fair game. 
but it is difficult to imagine that such thoughtloessness (for it is generally 
nothing more) would survive the reading of a book by Mr. Seton. Each 
of his books might have as a sub-title, “‘ The Animal’s Point of View.” 
For our part, we have never been able to read Mr. Seton without a 
poignant sense of what the human world has lost by its probably in- 
evitable estrangement from wild animals. The reader, if he shares our 
fecling, will also experience some degree of humiliation. Most wild 
animals are tameable, but their furious distrust of man prevents the two 
sides from ever getting on terms, save in isolated cases. We appreciate 
that remorse which Mr. Hardy has fclt and described when at the sound 
of a human footfall the margin of a pool is instantly denuded of its wild 
life. Probably the confidence of wild animals can never be acquired on 
our terms, which, after all, are terms of reason. We know that animal 
life could not be allowed indefinitely to reproduce itself either for the 
safety of the world or the welfare of animals themselves. That is an 
objection, no doubt, which refers mainly to animals over which man 
excrcises control; wild animals scttle their own population question in 
theirown way. But the fact is that so long as man is carnivorous, so 
dong will he be under a disadvantage in all his approaches to wild life. 
He shoots a partridge, a pheasant, a hare, or a rabbit to cat, and it 
unfortunately cannot be explained to the scurrying blackbird in tho 
hedge, which is not wanted for food, that the sportsman is sorry to have 
alarmed it. Man discriminates, and birds and beasts cannot, or at all 
events not sufficiently. Happily, howover, the same power of reason 
tells man that he should not cease to discriminate simply because he 
naturally despairs of being understood. As we understand Mr. Seton, 
he preaches that the sportsman should be a lover of animals without 
regard to any hope of general reciprocity. He does not tell him to give 
up being a sportsman ; he tells him to be a better sportsman. 

The first narrative in Mr. Scton’s new book is about a horse which was 
® renegade from the beginning, defied man and all his schooling, and 
escaped in the end to enjoy perfect freedom as a wild horse of the prairie. 
The normal horse-lover does not love a vicious horse, particularly when 


the horse shams lame and is capable of every kind of low cunning, 
Even Whyte-Melville’s sympathy would have broken down at that. 
It is a triumph of Mr. Scton’s skill that he does create in us something 
like satisfaction when Coaly-Bay escapes from the hunters, who are 
going to use his carcase as bear-bait, and storms like a whirlwind along 
the track to ultimate freedom. We think, on the whole, that it is more 
the physical nobility of Coaly-Bay—the emphasizing of the trace of the 
Arab that is in all horses—which appeals to us than the extenuations of 
his rebellious spirit on the implied ground that he is right to resist a 
subjection he never asked for. The Arabian strain is a romance always, 
as Kingsley perhaps felt when he wistfully desired to associate himself 
and his horse with a beautiful old custom which embodies all the vencra- 
tion of the Arab for horses. He had read that an Arab would scatter 
corn on the grave of a horse that had belonged to a dead chief and say: 
“Eat, eat, oh horse of Abu (So-and-so)!” and he wondered whether, when 
he himself was dead, men would do the same for his horse, and say : 
“ Eat, eat, oh horse of Abu Kingsley !"" We very much doubt whether 
Mr. Seton is wise in attempting to draw an approving analogy between 
untameable horses and untameable human beings, This he does, in 
effect, by printing in his preface a sentimental Ictter from a woman 
who had found a kinship of soul, as it were, between herself and Coaly- 
Bay. They were, in her phrase, “ fellow rebels." But what we may 
admire as a residual Arabian instinct in a horse we are certainly not 
prepared to admire in a member of a civilized State who no doubt 
accepts the protection of that State—otherwise she need not live there. 
She ought really to complete the analogy and gallop along the track 
to some place where laws do not exist. That is the proper course for 
a “ Quit-the-Bunch.” 

In his biography of Foam, a razor-backed hog, Mr. Seton extorts 
sympathy and admiration once again in difficult circumstances. The 
disposition of Americans is to despiso and dislike the unimpressive 
but powerful animal with the ludicrous long snout and the blinking 
eyes. Foam’s mother and all her litter but one were killed by a pork- 
eating bear, and Foam (the survivor) was reared by a ranchman’s 
daughter. Foam became deeply attached to his benefactress, but, 
after a time, instinct asserted itself and he took to the woods and found 
a mate. But several pretty incidents are related when Foam comes 
to the sound of the girl’s whistle in the woods, and on one occasion 
he did her the service of killing a rattlesnake at a critical moment. 
We learn from this episode that the two parts of the hog’s body which 
will not absorb the snake’s poison are the shoulders and the cheeks, 
The event of Foam’s life was his great fight with the pork-eating bear, 
whom he defeated. This is rousingly told. But more interesting, if 
less exciting, is Mr. Seton's account of how the bear took the medicino 
necessary to cure the diseases caused by a dict of pork. One wonders 
what the evil is in pork. The Mosaic Code forbade it as human food 
for some reason that was to the authors of the Code more than a 
superstition. Perhaps a fanciful mind may like to see the evil doing 
its work in the Germans, who are a nation of pork-eaters. The bear knew 
what to prescribe for its own disease, and went through with the cure, 
though it was intensely painful. Mr. Seton describes what Foam saw : 

“Slowly back to the rich bottomland the weird sounds led, and 
then peering through the wire grass he saw his ancient foe, rooting up, 
crunching, swallowing one after another those terrible burning roots, 
the white round roots that sting, that tear your very throat, that gripo 
your bowels, that wring the checks with torture like the brands that 
men leave in the smoking summer land. Yet on he kept digging, 
munching, weeping, wailing—digging another, munching it as the tears 
rolled from his eyes, and the burning pain scorched his slobbering 
jaws. And still another did that great black monster dig and mouth, 
and wept and wailed as he did so, and another and another was crowded 
down his sobbing throat. Was he insane? Far from it. Was ke 
starving ? Not so; the ground was thick with nuts. Then why this 
dreadful, self-inflicted pain ? Who was his master that could order it ? 
Foam had no thoughts about it. The Bear himself could have told 
you nothing. And yet he was yielding to an overmastering inner guide. 
And these are things we think, but do not surely know: the Bear 
that seeks only meat for food invites a dire disease that chiefly hurts 
the skin, and doubly those who make that diet flesh of swine, It is 
an ailment of burning skin; the body seems in torment of a myriad 
tiny fires. And this we think we know: the fiery root affords relief— 
a slow but sure relief.” 

As for the drugs used by animals, Mr. Scton says :— 

“Are the wild things never ill? Is disease unknown among them ? 
Alas! we know too well that they are tormented pretty much as wo 
are. They have a few remedies that are potent to help the strong, 
but the weak must quickly die. And what are the healing things 
they use 2? How well they are known to every woodsman! ‘The sun- 
bath, the cold-water bath, the warm-mud bath, the fast, the water 
cure, the vomit, the purge, the change of diet and place, and the rest 
cure, with tongue massage of the part where there is a bruise or an 
open wound,” 

The other anima!s introduced to us in this book are a coon-raccoon ; 
a bear-hunting dog, who, having been considered the “ dunce of the 
family” from puppyhood, distinguishes himself by tackling a bear 
magnificently in a terrific emergency ; a bat; wild geese, whose instinct 
to migrate is in humorous conflict with the fact that they are pinioned ; 
and a dangerous monkey, who was dangerous only because she had 
been ill-treated. The experiments with the captive bat prove, if it 
needed any proof to-day, that the miraculously deft steoring of the 
bat among obstacles in tho dark is due to the intense nervous 
sensitiveness of the wings. The experiments were conducted by carefully 





* Wild Animal Ways. By Ernest Thompson Scton. With 200 Drawings by 
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have used in his notorious experiments many years ago, instead of 
blinding the wretched creature, The character of the keeper who tamed 
tho dangerous monkey is, we imagine, Mr. Seton's ideal of what such a 
character should be. It is a fine combination of strength and tenderness. 





ENGLISH LANDSCAPE.* 


WE are delighted, and so will be all lovers of good verse, with Captain 
Maurice Baring’s charming little anthology, English Landscape. It was 
compiled, he tells us, without the help of libraries, out of reach of books and 
bookshops ; in other words, it was compiled at the front, and therefore 
must have been largely an effort of memory. This mental four de force 
would naturally have attracted attention to the book, but it needs no 
such external support, and can stand quite well by itself. It passes 
triumphantly all the tests which ought to be applied to an anthology of 
this description. Its central motive, that of recalling to our soldiers 
at the front and to all wanderers and exiles the beauties and delights of 
the English landscape, is never lost sight of. Every poem contributes 
to the end of calling up before the eyes of the man away from England 
the glories and delights of “the woods, waters, wastes,” as the old legal 
recitals aver, the blowing downs and the flower-starred fields of England. 
Also, and this is perhaps the most difficult test, it contains no rubbish. 
Captain Baring shows that his taste is armour of proof. He does 
not, as so often happens with anthology-makers, suddenly let one down 
with a piece of vulgarity or ineptitude, which for some special or private 
reason happens to delight the compiler but is anathema to all true 
lovers of English poctry. When we say this wo do not mean that we 
like all the poems selected by Captain Baring equally well. Though 
none are bad, some are of course less good than others. Tho third test 
of the goodness of an anthology (though we admit it is not a very 
scientific one) is that it should contain surprises—poems even for those 
who in their pride of soul thought they knew every flower that grows 
in the spacious garden of our song. Tho first poem comes under this 
head, at any rate as far as the present writer is concerned. It is Kingsley’s 
elegy, entitled “September 2lst, 1870.” Though they are not 
unfamiliar, we are delighted to see that Captain Baring makes so good 
a use of quotations from Crabbe. When all is said and done, Crabbe is 
one of the very best describers of certain aspects of English landscape. 
Now we are going to do what it is the duty of every reviewer 
of an anthology to do—make one or two suggestions for a second 
edition, which is certain to come, some of which will perhaps 
shock Captain Baring. In the first place, why has he excluded Keats's 
sonnet, “Happy is England: I could be content to see no other 
verdure than its own"? No doubt there is only a touch of English 
landscape in it, but all the same that touch is imperishable. Besides, 
the poem is wonderful because it is the first piece of verse in which 
Keats's Muse soared to its full height, both as regards style and metri- 
cal accomplishment. Next we must ask, why has Pope been excluded? 
Pope was, of course, not an explorer in the best fields of English land- 
scape. Still, he does bring before us in a wonderful way what we all 
know, and many of us love—the stately eighteenth-century formal 
garden and park, equipped with all that classical architecture can do, 
as Pope himself might have said, to enrich the landscape. The best way 
to treat Pope, we think, would have been to have had a string of 
episodes dealing with what the old landscape gardeners called “‘ Nature 
Improved.” Since Captain Baring has refused the task, we will try our 
own hand at it :-—— 
“To build, to plant, whatever you intend, 
To rear the Column, or the Arch to bend, 
To swell the Terrace, or to sink the Grot, 
In all, let Nature never be forgot. 
But treat the Goddess like a modest Fair, 
Nor over-dress, nor leave her wholly bare ; 
Let not each beauty everywhere be spy'd, 
Where half tho skill is decently to hide. 
He gains all points, who pleasingly confounds, 
Surprizes, varies, and conceals the bounds. 
Consult the Genius of the Place in all; 
That tells the Waters or to rise, or fall ; 
Or helps the ambitious Hill the heav'ns to scale, 
Or scoops in circling theatres the Vale ; 
Calls in the Country, catches op’ning glades, 
Joins willing woods, and varies shades from shades 
Now breaks or now directs th’ intending Lines ; 
Paints as you plant, and, as you work, designs. 
Behold Villario’s ten-years toil complete ; 
His Quincunx darkens, his Espaliers meet ; 
The Wood supports the Plain, the parts unite, 
The strength of Shade contends with strength of Light; 
A waving Glow the bloomy beds display, 
Blushing in bright diversities of day, 
With silver-quiv’ring rilla meander’d o’er— 
Enjoy them, you! Villario can no more; 
Tir'd of the scene Parterres and Fountains yield, 
He finds at last he better likes a Field. 


° e ° ° ° ’ 
Bid Harbours open, public Ways extend, 
Bid Temples, worthier of the God, ascend ; 
Bid the broad Arch the dangerous Flood contain, 
The Mole projected break the roaring Main ; 
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Back to his bounds their subject Soa command, 
And roll obedient Rivers through the Land; 

These honours, Peace to happy Britain brings, 
These are Imperial Works, and worthy Kings, 


What are tho falling rills, the pendent shades, 
The morning bowers, the ovening colonnades, 
But soft recesses for tho uneasy mind 

To sigh unheard in to the passing wind ? 

So the struck deer, in some sequester’d part, 
Lies down to die (the arrow in his heart) ; 
There hid in shades, and wasting day by day, 
Inly he bleeds, and pants his soul away. 


4 


Another age shall seo the golden Ear 
Embrown the Slope, and nod on the Parterre, 
ym Harvests bury all his pride has planned, 
And laughing Ceres re-assume the land.” 


Another writer who should, in our opinion, have been drawn upon— 
though he is not “ the fancy ” just now—is Macaulay. ‘“ Tho Armada,” 
for instance, with its splendid list of place-names, and its insight into the 
wider geographical aspects of English scenery, would cortainly have 
stirred the heart of many an exile. He might voyage in it, as Stevenson 
voyaged in the Atlas :— 


“From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn to Milford Bay, 
That time of slumber was as bright and busy as the day ; 3 
For swift to east and swift to west the ghastly war-flame sproad, 
High on St. Michael's Mount it shone: it shone on Beachy Head. 
Far on the deep the Spaniard saw, along each southern shire, 
Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling points of fire, 
Tho fisher left his skiff to rock on Tamar's glittering waves: 

The rugged miners poured to war from Mendip’s sunless caves : 
O’er Longleat’s towers, o’er Cranbourne’s oaks, the fiery herald flew; 
He roused the shepherds of Stonchengo, tho rangers of Beaulieu. 
Right sharp and quick tho bells all night rang out from Bristol town, 
And ere the day threo hundred horse had met on Clifton down; 
The sentinel on Whitehall gate looked forth into the night, 

And saw o’or hanging Richmond Hill the streak of blood-red light. 


And eastward straight from wild Blackheath the warlike errand went, 
And roused in many an ancient hali the gallant squirea of Kent ; 
Southward from Surrey’s pleasant hills flew those bright couriors forth ; 
High on bleak Hampstead’s swarthy moor they started for the north ; 
And on, and on, without a pause, untired they bounded still: 
All night from tower to tower they sprang; they sprang from hill 
to hill: 
Till the proud Peak unfurled the flag o’er Darwin's rocky dales, 
Till like volcanoes flared to heaven tho stormy hills of Wales, 
Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern’s lonely height, 
Till streamed in crimson on the wind the Wrekin’s crest of light, 
Till broad and fierce the star came forth on Ely’s stately fane, 
And tower and hamlet rose in arms o'er all tho boundless plain ; 
Till Belvoir’s lordly terraces the sign to Lincoln sent, 
And Lincoln sped the message on o'er the wide vale of Trent; 
Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burned on Gaunt’s ombattled pile, 
And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghors of Carlisle.” 
We would also include in a landscape anthology Macaulay's ‘“ Epitaph 
on a Jacobite.” The description of scenery is exiguous, but it is 
poignant :— 
“To my true king, I offered freo from stain 

Cour and faith; vain faith, and courage vain. 

For him, I threw lands, honours, wealth, away, 

And one dear hope, that was more prized than they. 

For him I languished in a foreign clime, 

Grey-hairod with sorrow in my manhood's prime; 

Heard on Lavernia, Scargill’s whispering trees, 

And pined by Arno for my lovelier Tees ; 

Beheld each night my home in fevered sloop, 

Each morning started from the dream to weep ; 

Till God, who saw me tried too sorely, gavo 

The resting-place I asked, an carly grave. 

Oh thou, whom chance leads to this nameless stone, 

From that proud country which was once mino own, 

By thoso white cliffs I nover more must sce, 

By that dear language which I spako liko thee, 

Forget all feuds and shed one English tcar 

O’er English dust. A broken heart lies horo.” 


Anothor source of landscape poctry which, curiously enough, 
remains absolutely untouched is Barnes, the Dorset poct, who, in spite 
of the repellent barriers which the inspired philological expert throw 
around his vorse, is the most casily read of all dialoct pocts, ‘ Lwone- 
some woodlands, zunny woodlands,” ought certainly to be in covery 
collection of landscape poetry. But in truth with Barnos landscape 
is ever the predominant noto—all his poctry “calls in the country.” 

Finally, why are Chaucer and the school of Chaucer left out? 
The famous passage about tho oaks is perhaps tho most appealing 
description of English woodland in the wholo of our literature. We 
cannot resist quotation, and, after all, what could prove a bettor 
peroration in an articlo dealing with English landscape? Tho verses 
in question are to be found in “ The Flower and the Leaf,” a poem 
upon which the critics only agree in ono respect—namely, that it was 
not, as our forefathers believed, written by Chaucer :— 

“ And to a pleasant grove I gan passe, 
Long er the bright Sunne up risen was; 
In which were okes greto, streight as a line, 
Undor the which the grassc, so fresh of hewe, 
Was newly sprong; and an eight foot or nine 
Every tree wel fro his fellow grew, 
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With branches brode, laden with leves newe, 
That sprongen out ayen the sunne .shene, 
Some very redde, and some a glad light grene; 
And, at tho last, a path of little brede* 
I found, that greatly had not used be; 
For it fo nm was with grasse and weede, 
That wel unneth a wighte might it se: 
Thought I, ‘ This path some whider goth, parde!’ 
And so I followed, till it me brought 
To a right pleasaunt herber,f well ywrought, 
That benched was, and with turfes newe 
Freshly turved, whereof the grene gras, 
So smale, so thicke, so short, so fresh of hewe, 
That most like unto grene wool, wot I, it was: 
The hegge also that yede in compas, 
And closed in al the greene herbere, 
With sicamour was set and eglatere.” 

But we must not go on quoting after this fashion. After all, what 
we started out to do was not to make a new anthology, but to express 
our great gratitude to Captain Maurice Baring for his delightful little book, 
and our hope that he will get not only many readers, but also many 
buyers, and so énrich the British Fund for the relief of Russian Prisoners 
of War in Germany, to which admirable object the profits are to go. 
Captain Baring has done his part excellently. It is “up to” the lovers of 
English landscape and of English verse to make his venture a success. 





CURIOSITIES IN PROVERBS.t 

TueERE is always a fascination about a collection of proverbs. It is 
like a box of precious stones. The greater number make little impression, 
but now and again something shines with a brilliance that casts a spell 
over the magpie mind. All men and women who care for literature at 
all are magpies where brilliant sayings are concerned. They seize upon 
them and store them away in their memories with instinctive joy. Mr. 
Marvin has not tried to make his book comprehensive. He has not put 
in the proverbs that every one knows—or not many of them. There is a 
sense, therefore, in which his book cannot be called “ a valuable collec- 
tion,” but it is certainly a fascinating anthology. He has taken his 
shiny bits of wisdom from all languages and grouped them under such 
headings as pleased him. “ Wit and Humour in Proverbs” heads a 
long section, ‘* Rhyming Proverbs *’ form another group, “ Contemptuous 
Proverbs ” a third, “ Animal Proverbs ” a fourth, “‘ Graceful Proverbs” 
a fifth, and so on and on on. Among these last we find some wonder- 
fully arresting and gracious Eastern sayings. ‘‘ Enjoyment is the grace 
of God” is from the Hindustani, and there is something delicious about 
the happy words. “ In the hum of the market there is money, but under 
the cherry-tree there is rest,’ is like a rose blossoming in a London 
street, It comes, of course, from Japan. “ Life is like the moon; now 
dark, now full,” is Polish in origin, but somehow hardly strikes one as 
typical of that sad country. “ There is a road from heart to heart” is 
a charming aphorism very Biblical in sound. “ With opposing warriors, 
he who has pity conquers,” has become familiar lately. It is from China. 
One or two Irish jewels stand out in this Eastern casket. “The stars 
make no noise” is apparently from the Erse. From the leisurely lands 
comes the subtlest wisdom, and not the least cynical. To court the good 
opinion of those we may fear is a commonplace of Eastern pedagogy. 
“If a serpent love thee, wear him as a necklace,” says the Arab. Tho 
West does not produce quite such sinuous didacticism as that. 

We suppose that all proverbial philosophy comes up from below. It 
is from among the unlettered mass that we must look for the beginnings 
of wisdom. It is they who evolve it from cunning. The masses have a 
cynicism which is all their own. We are apt to forget this. ‘“ Let that 
which is lost be for God,” say the Spaniards. Here is a sly piece of social 
criticism also from the Spanish : ‘‘ A fool unless he knows Latin is never 
a great fool.” There is a Scottish rhyming proverb analogous to this : 
“ The gravest fish is an oyster; the gravest bird’s an ool; the gravest 
beast’s an ass; an’ the gravest man’s a fool.” To take oneself too 
seriously is without doubt the mark either of extreme youth or 
extreme folly. 

As a rule a proverb is excellent in inverse ratio to its length. Just a 
few long ones strike home. This from the Hebrew arrests the eyé: “ The 
best preacher is the heart, the best teacher is.time, the best book is the 
world, the best friend is God.” Not more than one line, however, is 
commonly memorable, unless, indeed, a rhyme calls in the ear to help 
the mind. Here is a curious instance of antithetical wisdom: “It is 
lucky to see a wolf; it is lucky also not to see one.” There is a great 
deal of dry hnmonr in that. So much of what is called luck is made 
up of narrow escapes. We forget sometimes that it is much luckier 
to have been kept ovt of danger than to have been saved from it. 
However, “ There is no one luckier than he who thinks himself so,” 
when all is said and done, and yet the man of buoyant temperament is 
seldom lucky in anything but the possession of his salient quality. 
We are surprised to find so few American aphorisms in a book made 
by an American—we suppose it is a matter of embarras de richesses. 
Clever Americans seem able to manufacture at will sayings which might 
well have come down through the ages and mellowed into proverbs. 
But they do not dwell in the American mind, these sayings, They 
* Little breadtl t Arbour. \ 3 
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are crowded out. Meanwhile we wish Mr. Dwight Marvin had 
preserved a few more of them and put them among the classies for our 


enjoyment, 





FICTION, 


MIKE.* 

Mr. E. F. Benson has created one or two characters to whom he is so 
much attached that he is apt to include them under a different alias in 
successive novels. All readers of his light and diverting works are 
familiar with the smart lady of astounding bulk an? gorgeous apparel 
who hides her extremely shrewd knowledge of the world under a torrent 
of apparently inconsequent words. She appears again in this book as an 
Englishwoman of title, married to an American who becomes Am- 
bassador to this country. Her brother, Lord Ashbridge, is in complete 
contrast to her, being of almost incredible pomposity, and believing 
himself and his kind to be the pillars on which the British Empire rests. 
Hence the difficulties of the hero. For Lord Ashbridge’s eldest son 
cares for nothing but music, and throws up his commission in the Guards 
to devote himself professionally to studying his art. Tho faithful 
reader of Mr. Benson's former novels will be conscious that there is 
nothing very new in this plot, and that Mr. Benson has used almost the 
same theme once before. But when the former musical novel was 
written the serious interest which animates the present book was not in 
existence, for the whole of it, and not only the first half, was written 
before the outbreak of war with Germany. Woe have already had 
plenty of novels on the war, but Mike is so far the only book in which 
the author has made any attempt to show the terrible consequences 
which have resulted in everyday English life from the discovery that the 
German as we have always believed him to be is quite unlike the German 
as ho really is. Or, rather, may we not say that the German has a dual 
personality, of which the evil and stronger influence at present entirely 
overlays the many good qualities in thoso individuals whom we called 
friends before the war ? 

As soon as Lord Comber, who is the Michael, or Mike, of the title, has 
shaken the shackles of conventionality from his limbs, he goes to Baireuth 
and there meets a delightful Anglo-German, Hermann Falbe, with whom 
he forms a deop friendship, and with whose sister Sylvia he subse- 
quently falls in love. At Baireuth Falbe departa from his English 
standpoint, and reveals to Michacl the sentimental German at his 
best. They wander among the pine-woods and look down on the 
lighted village :— 

“*That’s Germany,’ he said; ‘it’s that which lies at the back of 
every German heart. There lie the springs of the Rhine. It’s out of 
that originally that there came all that Germany stands for, its music, its 

etry, its philosophy, its kultur. All flowed from these quiet uplands. 

t was here that the nation began to think and to dream. To dream! 
It’s out of dreams that all has sprung.” Hoe laughed. ‘ And then next 
week, when we go to Munich, you will find me saying that this, this 
Athens of a town, with its museums and its galleries and its music, is 
Germany. I shall be right too. Out of much dreaming comes the need 
to make, It is when tho artist’s head and heart are full of his dreams 
that his hands itch for the palette or the piano. Nuremberg! Cannot 
we stop a few hours, at least, in Nuremberg, and sce the meadow by tho 
Pegnitz where the Meistersingers held their contest of song, and the 
wooden, gabled house where Albrecht Diirer lived ? That will teach you 
Germany too. The bud of their dream was opening then; and what 
flower, even in the magnificence of its full-blowing, is so lovely 2? Albrecht 
Diirer, with his deep, patient eyes, and his patient hands with their 
unerring stroke ; or Bach, with the fugue flowing from his brain through 
his quick fingers, making stars—stars fixed for ever in the heaven of 
harmony! Don’t tell me that there is anything in the world more 
wonderful! We may have invented a few more instruments, we may 
have experimented with a few more combinations of notes, but in tho 
B minor Mass, or in the music of the Passion, all is said. And all that 
eame from the woods and the country and the quiet life in little towns, 
when the artist did his work because he loved it, and cared not one 
jot about what anybody else thought about it. We are a nation of 
thinkers and dreamers.’ Michael hesitated a moment. ‘ But you 
said not long ago that you wero also the most a nation,’ he 
said, ‘that you were a nation of soldiers.” ‘And who would not 
willingly give himself for such a Fatherland?’ said Falbe. ‘If need 
be, we will lay our lives down for that, and die more willingly than 
we have lived. God grant that the need comes not. But, should it 
come, we are ready.’” 

Falbo is entirely conscious that if the note of battle ever sounds it will 
sound from Berlin, and that tho Prussians guard the national life of 
Germany. He interrupts his serious prophecies on the rising of Germany 
at the word of command by calling on the English side of his nature to 
set aside unpleasant thoughts :— 

“* Let us be English again, and not think of anything serious or 
unpleasant. Already, as you know, I am half English ; there is some- 
thing to build upon. Ah, and this is the sentimental hour, just when 
the sun begins to touch the horizen line of the stale, weary old earth and 
turns it into rosy gold and heals its troubles and its weariness, Schén, 
Schén.’ He stood for a moment bareheaded to the breeze, and made 
a great florid salitation to the sun, now only half-disk above the horizon. 
‘There! I have said my evensong,’ he remarked, ‘ like a good German, 
who always and always is ridiculous to the whole world, except those 
who are German also. Oh, I can sec how we look to the rest of the 
world so well. Beer mug in one hand, and mouth full of sausage and 
song, and with the other hand perhaps fingering a revolver. How 
unreal it must seem to you, how affected, and yet how, in truth, you 
miss it all, Scratch a Russian, they say, and you find a Tartar; but 
scratch a German and you find two things—a sentimentalist and 
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@ soldier. Lieber Gott! No, I will say, Good God! Iam English 
again, and if you scratch me you will find a golf ball.’” 

The two friends go on to Munich, and there, after a conversation with 
the Kaiser at the Opera, Michael muses on the advantages which his 
friend gains from his mixed blood :— 

“ During the next day or two Michael often found himself chipping 
at the bed-rock, so to speak, of this conversation, and Falbe's revealed 
attitude towards his country and, in particular, towards its supreme 
head. It seomed to him a wonderful and an enviable thing that anyone 
could be so thoroughly English as Falbe certainly was in his ordinary, 
everyday life, and that yet, at the back of this, there should lie so pro- 
found a patriotism towards another country, and so profound a reverence 
to its ruler. In his general outlook on life, his friend appeared to be 
entirely of one blood with himself, yet now on two or three occasions a 
chance spark had lit up this Teutonic beacon. To Michael this mixture 
of nationalities seemed to be a wonderful gift ; it implied a widening of 
one’s sympathies and outlook, a larger comprehension of life than was 
possible to any of undiluted blood.” 

The next few chapters of the book are concerned with the musical 
training of the hero, and the life passed in London both by him and by his 
friends the Falbes. Michael's father, Lord Ashbridge, remains irrecon- 
cilable in his attitude to these unconventional goings-on. But every 
now and then, through these lighter pages, the note of warning sounds 
like a distant rumble of thunder on a summer day. Of course, the 
careful dating of the story which begins in the autumn of 1913, and the 
reader's knowledge of events, all give these warnings more point than 
would be obtained in a book which was pure fiction. By tho time the 
chapters which deal with the outbreak of war are reached Michael 
is engaged to Sylvia, and Hermann flies to Germany as soon as 
war seems unavoidable. In the end Michael in the trenches shoots 
Hermann, who comes running across in the advance of a German 
attack. The searchings of heart which this intolerable situation creates 
are well described by Mr. Benson, but, although excellently handled, 
this part of the story is not really so originally interesting as the begin- 
ning, in which the author shows his insight in apprehending the Anglo- 
German point of view. 

The end shows Sylvia’s understanding of her lover, and a complete 
union of hearts between them. But does not Mr. Benson finish his book 
too soon? Could any good come from a marriage founded on such 
deep cross-currents of tragedy ? 





ReapaBtE Noveits.—The Golden Arrow. By Mary Webb. (Con- 
stable and Co. 6s.)—A Staffordshire story showing that dwellers in 
the country did not escape dramatic emotions even before the war. 
Julius LeVallon: an Episode. By Algernon Blackwood. (Cassell 
and Co. 6s.)—The principal characters in this novel are reincarnated 
souls who experience many glimpses of their former lives. The 
Song of the Lark. By Willa Sibert Cather. (John Murray. 6s.)— 
Concerning the training and triumphs of an American singer.——The 
Winged Victory. By Sarah Grand. (William Heinemann. 6s.)—The 
heroine is a beautiful young lady who with the aid of powerful social 
backing tries to raiso the making of lace to its proper position among 
the arts. 
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The Eye-Witness. By H. Belloc. (T. Nelson and Sons. Is. net.)— 
We welcome this cheap reissue of Mr. Belloc’s clever attempts to 
“reconstruct ” various historical episodes from his personal knowledge 
of the scenes where they occurred and from his reading. “ Drouet’s 
Ride ” through the wooded hills of the Argonne to intercept the fleeing 
Louis XVI. at Varennes is especially good; every foot of the ground 
over which he rode is now seamed with trenches or torn with shells, 
for it is a battlefield. Schoolchildren should be encouraged to read 
these vivid sketches, 





Select Prose of Robert Southey. Edited by Jacob Zeitlin. (Macmillan 
and Co. 6s. 6d. net.)—Southey’s prose works are so voluminous and 
wo unequal that few people read them. Yet Southey at his best is 
an entertaining author, and Mr. Zeitlin’s selections may be read with 
interest and pleasure. Southey would have been flattered by the idea 
that a Doctor of the University of Illinois would rediscover his prose 
three-quarters of a century after his death. Half the volume is 
naturally given to fragments from The Doctor, that undigested medley 
of fine, dull, or stupid things which Southey produced in his later years, 
and one of those fragments is of course “‘ The Story of the Three Bears,” 
now so familiar to every child that it is usually regarded as a nursery- 
tale of immense antiquity. The admirable Scenes from the Lake Country 
is freely drawn upon, and there are some good pages from Southey’s 
Peninsular War, which was killed before it was finished by the appear- 
ance of Napier’s great work. The Naval History is not represented, 
presumably because Mr. Hannay has published selections from it. 
Mr. Zeitlin provides a good biographical introduction. 


A Short History of the English People. By J. R. Green. With 
Epilogue by Alice 8. Green. (Macmillan and Co. 65s. net.)—The 
late J. R. Green’s Short History will soon have to drop the qualifying 
adjective, for by successive enlargements it now runs to over a thousand 





closely printed pages. In the latest reprint Mrs. J. R. Groen has 
added an epilogue of one hundred and seventy-two pages covering 
the century from 1815 to 1914. A spirited sketch of the social changeg 
and of the Imperial and foreign problems which have confronted us, 
it is as dogmatic, as biassed, and almost as entertaining as J. R. Green’s 
own work, though he migit not have given so much prominence to 
the so-called Celtic influence in British politics. He would certainly 
have described the causes of the war more clearly and more accurately, 
instead of veiling Germany’s direct responsibility for the conflict, 
An historian of the English people ought, we think, to be perfectly 
definite about this important matter. Mrs. Green handles it gingerly, ag 
if she doubted our good faith and our intense desire to keep the peace, 





Some American Opinions on the Indian Empire. (T. Fisher Unwin, 
2d.)—“ The successful administration of the Indian Empire by the 
English has been one of the most notable and the most admirable achieve. 
ments of the white race during the past two centuries.” That was Mr, 
Roosevelt’s statement, made in a public speech in America seven years 
ago. There are other tributes, especially from American missionaries, 
in this timely pamphlet. 





The Empress Eugénie and her Son. By Edward Legge. (Grant 
Richards, 12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Legge’s third volume on the Empress 
Eugénie is even less coherent than the others, and may be described 
as a collection of odds and ends having some relation to the venerable 
lady, or to the Emperor whom she has survived so long, or to the 
Prince Imperial. Among a mass of trivialities we note the anecdote 
of the Empress revisiting Fontainebleau in 1914 and recognizing an 
ivory box given to her on her marriage by her husband. But Mr. 
Legge almost spoils this by quoting it three times over. The portraits 
in the book are interesting. 


The Greater Tragedy. By Benjamin Apthorp Gould. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1 net.)—Mr. Gould, an American living in Canada, is 
an enthusiast in the cause of the Allies, and maintains that on both 
moral and material grounds his country should join us in the war. 
“The victorious Entente will after the war be absolutely supreme 
in the world.” “For our own advantage in commercial prosperity, 
it is of vital import that we should be within this charmed circle. . . . 
There is nothing morally wrong in our aligning ourselves with them, 
for they represent the same aspirations which we represent.” As 
for Germany, “the machine-worshipper shall end crushed by the 
god he builded.” 





Wharton’s Law Lexicon. Twelfth Edition. By E. A. Wurtzburg. 
(Stevens. 42s.)—This familiar and useful reference-book has been 
carefully revised for the twelfth edition, and the entries dealing with 
the Parliament Act, National Insurance, Ancient Monuments, and 
other recent topics aro trustworthy. Wharton has a charm for the 
curious because it is not only a summary of living law, but also a 
repository of the oddest obsolete words like “ croy,” marshland; 
“ dursley,” blows without wounding or bloodshed; or “ stale,”’ larceny; 
as well as of the most unlikely scraps of information. 








[Erratum.—The price of Mr. Cope Cornford’s Secrets of Consolation, 
noticed in our issue of the 9th inst., was stated to be 123. 6d. net. The 
published price is 23. 6d. net.] 
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Abie C45, The Bak Bate. GF Beis cccccccccccccccesescesesd (Simpkin) 
Banerjea (P.), Public Administration in Ancient India, 8vo..(Macmillan) net 
Blackhall (J.), Spear and Pruning, 8v0................+. (Duckworth) net 


Borst-Smith (E. F.), Mandarin and Missionary in Cathay, cr 8vo (Seeley) net 
Boulting (W.), Giordano Bruno: his Life, Thought, and Martyrdom, 8vo 
(Routledge) net 1 
Brienx (M.), Woman on Her Own, The Red Robe, and False Gods: Three 
SOE, BS OO. cccvcecccccssivsccecvccccsgecessescooes (H. Jenkins) net 
Buckrose (J. E.), The Grey Shepherd: the Growth of a Legend, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Burke (E.), My Wife, cr Sv0.......cccecceess eoutesdecedd (H. Jenkins) net 
Chatterton (E.), The Story of Gondwana, 8vo.............+.+- (Pitman) net 
Chatterton (Lieut. E. K.), Daring Deeds of Famous Pirates, cr 8vo. .(Seeley) 
Geek GD, Meemtie, Gri. occondcscccsceceovecsccess (Chapman & Hall) net 
Clow (W. M.), The Evangel of the Strait Gate, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Confessions of a Clergyman (Anon.), cr 8v0........ (McBride & Nast) net 
Corbett-Smith (A.), The Retreat from Mons, cr 8vo............ (Cassell) net 
Corbin (T. W.), Marvels of Scientific Inventions, cr 8vo............ (Seeley) 
Corcoran (T.), State Policy in Irish Education, A.D. 1536 to 1816, roy 8vo 
(Longmans) net 
Crile (G. W.), A Mechanistic View of War and Peace, cr 8vo. .(T. W. Laurie) net 
Cripps (A. 8.), Pilgrim’s Joy, cr SVO........cccecccscsececes (Simpkin) net 
Currey (E. H.), Ian Hardy Fighting the Moors, cr 8vo.. «+. (Seeley) 
Dawson (E. C.), Missionary Heroines of the Cross, cr 8vo.. ....(Seeley) 
Eddy (G. 8.), The Studentsa of Asia, cr 8vO.............. R.T.S.) net 
Gerould (Katharine Fullerton), The Great Tradition, and other Stories, cr 8vo 
(Methuen) net 
Gilliat (E.), Stories of Great Sieges, cr BVO .......ccccecececceess (Seeley) 
Girault (A.), The Colonia! Tariff Policy of France. .(Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Gould (F. J.), Worth While People, cr 8v0............00ee008- (Watts) net 
Grebby (J. K.), An Elementary Manual of Business Methods, cr 8vo 
(Macdonald & Evans) 
Harris (R.) and Mingana (A.), The Odes and Psalms of Solomon: Vol. L., 
Te W. Cin 0.0 0n060enecsenenensaseeeeegesnseceeces (Longmans) net 10/6 
Holdich (Col. Sir T. H.), Political Frontiers and Boundary Making, 8vo 
Macmillan) net 10/0 
Holmes (f.), Walter Greenway, Spy, and Others, cr Svo. .(W. Llackwood) net 2/6 
Horniman {R.), How to Make the Railways Pay for the War (Keutledge) net 10/6 
Howarth O. J. K.), The World and Australasia, cr 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) 3/6 
Jack (J. C.), Tit Economic Life of a Bengal District (Oxford Univ. Press) net 7/6 
Jenkins (H.), Bindly : Some Chapters in the Life of Joseph Bindle, cr 5vo 
(H. Jenkins) net 6/0 
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G. L.), Shakspere: an Address, 18mo..(Oxford Univ. Press) net 2/6 
Mitte fe, Nationalism, War, and Society, cr 8vo...... (Macmillan) net 6/6 
Kunz (G. F.), Shakespeare and Precious Stones, 8vo....; >.(Lippincott) net 6/0 
Le Bray (A.), The Lig MEET, GF DUO. cccccccceqccceccecees (Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Lee (Jeannette), Aunt Jane, cr 8VO.......... ca ee eae (Methuen) net 6/0 
Lucas (St. J.), April Welie, GP BVO. ccccccceccoces seeseescecs (Methuen) net 6/0 
Lysaght (E. E.), Sir Horace Plunkett and his Place in the Irish Nation, cr 8vo 
(Maunsel) net 2/6 
McCarthy (J. H.), In Spacious Times, cr Svo.... ..(Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Madelin (L.), The French Revolution, 8vO .........+eeee0. (Heinemann) net 7/6 
Martyr's Heir (A): the Tale of John Kent, A.D. 1563-1594 (Duckworth) net 2/6 
Matthews (Dr. Caroline), Experiences of a Woman Doctor in Serbia, 8vo 
(Mills & Boon) net 5/0 
Merwin (S.), The Honey Bee: a Novel, cr 8v0........+0+05- (Newnes) net 5/0 
Mord (Phyllis), The Taming er Es oo a a bewk nauae (R.T.8.) 3/6 
Mullens (W. H.) and Swann (H. K.), A Bibliography of British Ornithology 
from the Earliest Times to the End of 1912, Part I1I., 8vo (Macmillan) net 6/0 
National Being (The): Some Thoughts on an Irish Polity, by A. E. (Maunsel) net 4/6 
Newell (E. T.), The Dated Alexander Coinage of Sidon and Ake, 4to 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 12/6 
Osborne (T. M.), Society and Prisons, cr Svo ..-(Oxford Univ. Press) net 6/0 
Oultram (J. F.), The Builders’ Foreman, cr 8vo.............- (Batsford) net 5/0 
Peacock (Isabel M.), Dicky, Knight Errant, cr 8vo...... (Ward & Lock) net 3/6 
Peloubet’s Select Notes for 1917. .......eseecescecececerseeees (5.8.U.) net 5/0 
Pennell (Elizabeth Robins), Nights: Rome and Venice, in the Aesthetic Eighties; 
London and Paris in the Fighting Nineties, 8vo ........ (Heinemann) net 10/0 
Phillpotts (E.), The Green Alleys, cr 8VO......... ...-(Heinemann) net 6/0 
Purinton (E. E.), The Business of Life, cr Svo........ (McBride & Nast) net 6/0 
Reaney (Mabel Jane), The Psychology of the Group Game, roy 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 5/0 
Rhesus of Euripides (The), ed. by W. H. Porter, cr 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) 3/0 
Rollings (W. 8.), The Great Assize: War Studies in the Light of Christian 
De, GF Oli wneteoeseccanaeetasnespaqueencecesteesese (Allenson) net 3/6 
Root (£.), Addresses on International Subjects, 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 8/6 
Short (A. R.), When to Advise Operation in General Practice (J. Wright) net 5/0 
Sidgwick (Mrs. Alfred), Salt and Savour, cr 8vo ............ (Methuen) net 5,0 
Stephenson (J.), The Principles of Business, Part 11., cr 8vo....(Pitman) net 2/6 
Stokes (H.), The Devonshire House Circle, 8vo............ (H. Jenkins) net 12/6 
Tennyson: Selected Poems, ed. by C. B, Whecler and F. A. Cavenagh 
(Oxford Univ. Press) 2/6 
Tiddeman (L. E.), Uncle Sam's Little Lady, cr 8vo.............55- (R.TS.) 3/6 
Turner (C. C.), Aircraft of To-day, cr 8VO.........eceeceeeees (Seeley) net 5/0 
Turner (C. C.), The Marvels of Aviation, cr 8VO.......66.600000e0es (Seeley) 3/6 
Webling (Peggy), Boundary House, cr 8v0...........+.. (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Wells (H. G.), Mr. Britling Sees it Through, cr 8VO ..........200055 (Cassell) 6/0 
Weston (F.), The Fulness of Christ: an Essay, cr 8vo........ (Longmans) net 6/0 
Weston (H.), The Art of Photo-Play Writing, cr 8vo..(McBride & Nast) net 3/6 
Wray (R.), Madcap’s Madmen, cr 8V0............+.. (Chatto & Windus) net 5/0 
Wright (H. B.), When a Man’s a Man, cr 8vo........ (International News Co.) 6/0 
Wright (0.) and Rudd (W. A.), Model Drawing, Geometrical and Perspective, 
with Architectural Examples, roy 8vo........ (Camb. Univ. Press) net 6/0 
Wyngate (Valerie), Dramatized Scenes from Longfcilow's “* Hiawatha,” with 
Music by Norman O'Neill, 8VO.........-0ecceeeceecsecee (Routledge) net 2/6 
Young (E.), Daring Deeds of Hunters and Trappers, cr 8vo.......... (Seeley) 3/6 
LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 


DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS TFOST FREE, 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


“BY SPECIAL | DENT’S WATCHES ANOCLOCKS 


Three Crand f'rizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
APFOINTMENT Tritish Exhibition, ‘Lhe only Grand Prize awarded 
TO THE KING. 


to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro 
nometers. ‘The caly Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical tegulatora, Chronographs, 
thips’ Compasses. 

NEW CATALOGUE free cn appliceticn. 
E. DENT and &. ‘ 
Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Big ben, 
Maape Marc 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 


GENUINE 
IRISH 
DAMASK 
direct from the manufacturers 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Lid. +°-”: Soneset Pr. 


BELFAST. 








Samples and illustrated 
dist sent post free 
Manufacturers to their 
Majesties the King & Queen 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£94,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID .....................126,0C0,CCO, 








- SALES BY AUCTION. 


OOKS.—The Library of the late Miss LOUISA DREWRY, 
J 2,000 Volumes, will be SOLD BY AUCTION, following the sale of the 
Furniture on the premises, 143 KING HENRY’S ROAD, SOUTH HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W., on WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 27th, at 4 o’clock.—Catalogues of the 
Auctioneers, BODEN & SONS, 133 Finchley Road, N.W. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


HE POST OF DANGER IS THE POST OF HONOUR. 
—WANTED at once, MEN to volunteer for service in the Church Army 
RECREATION HiUTS for the troops under shell fire on the Western Front and 
at other places abroad and in home camps. Must be incligible for service in the 
Army or Navy, prepared to engage for six months, and to obey orders and face 
hardships and some danger. Church of England communicants and total abstainers. 
Small remuneration if necessary. Sphere of unique interest and usefulness.— 
Write to Prebendary CARLILE, D.D., Church Army, Bryanston Street, Marble 
Arch, London, W. 
ANTED.— Owing to depletion of Staff through casualties and 
enlistments, a first-class Lastern business house is prepared to register 
suitable CANDIDATES now for engagement after the War for SERVICE in the 
EAST. Good opening with undoubted prospects for men of the right stamp. Appli- 
cants must be between 20/24 years of age, of good parentage, well educated and 
preferably of some commercial experience. A high physical standard is also esecn- 
tial. No application will be considered that does not give FULL particulars of 
personal history before and during the war, together with educational and business 
qualifications. Two personal references should accompany the application, which 
may in the first instance be made through a relative if the candidate is abroad.— 
Address “ MASTERS,” cjo Deacons cnhall Strect London, L.C, 








ARROGATE MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL (DUAL). 


WANTED, to commence duties as carly as possible, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS 
to teach Elementary Mathematics and General Subjects. The teacher is required 
to take the place temporarily of a master who has been called up for military service. 
Salary according to scale, a copy of which will be supplied on application. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, and experience, and accompanied by 
co “ies of not more than three recent testimonials, must reach the CLERK to the 
GOVERNORS, Education Office, Harrogate, not later than the 3rd October, 1916. 


ECRETARY, possessing extensive business and accountancy 
} knowledge, with organizing ability, open engagement, London, Redhill, 
Brighton, as confidential correspondent in position trust, Parliamentary, Tem- 
perance, or Religious work, where journalistic experience would be appreciated.— 
Write “SECRETARY,” c/o J. E. May, Advertisement Agent, 68 Fleet Street, E.C, 


ELL-EDUCATED LADY wanted as ASSISTANT and 
SECRETARY for a manufacturing business in Cheshire. Progressive 
— to one who is prepared to make the business her career.—Apply COLIN 
STEWART, Ltd., Winsford, Cheshire. 
AREER SBS. 
/J WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wanted. 
“CAREERS,” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information as to 
reseat openings for educated women. Price 1s, €d.; post free 1s. 10d.—Central 
ureau for the Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
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LECTURES, ec. 
MIDDLESEX 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 








HOSPITAL 


The opening of the WINTER SESSION of THE MIDDLESEX 
HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL will take place at 3 p.m. on 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 2nd, 1916, when H.R.H. THE PRINCESS 
ALEXANDER OF TECK will distribute the prizes to the Students, 


An Introductory Addiess will be delivered by Surgeon-General 
M. W. H. RUSSELL, Deputy Director-General A.M.S, 

No formal invitations will be issued, but relatives and friends 
of past, present, and prospective students of the School will be 
welcomed. 

The Hospital and School are fully equipped for teaching the 
entire Medical curriculum, including instruction in Maternity 
Wards. 


Full particulars may be had on application to 
H. CAMPBELL THOMSON, M.D., F.R.CP., 
Dean of the Medical School, The Midd‘esex Hospital, 
Berners Strect, London, W.- 





YHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
EDGAR ALLEN SCHOLARSHIPS, 

The following ENTRANCE SCHOLAKSHIPS, each of the value of £100 per 
anuum and tenable for three years, are offered :— 

(a) Two Scholarships, open to men and women who will not have completed 
their 20th jear at the beginning of the University Session in which 
they enter the University. 

(0) Two Scholarships, restricted to the “sons of workmen earning daily 
or weckly wages and foremen of workmen and managers.” 

An examination for the above Scholarships will be held in December next, and 
entries must be sent to the Registrar by October 31st. 

Full particulars of these Scholarships may be obtained free from 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 

UE EN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 

Founded in 1848, Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853. 
Patron; MER MAJESTY QULEN ALF XANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Trincigal ; THE REV. J. ¥. KENDALL, M.A. 
AUTUMN TEKM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 271. 

The College provides a general education for Students up to the age of 18, as well 
as Courses of Lectures fcr more Advanced Students, 

For particulars of the College, as well as of the School preparatory to the College 
(Head-Mistress, Mies M. D. 11. ALE), apply to the Warden, Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A., 
43-45 liatley Street, W., ficm whom inicrmation may also be cltalued as to the 
College Liostc! in which Students may resice. 

fpecial terms wil) be considered ior the Caughters of cficers on active service. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 

TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Kecognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 

Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Misa CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography Diploma; 
and the Cherwell Halil Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form Mistreases. Fees for 
the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from £40 to £18 18s. are awarded 
to Students with a degree on entry. Loan fund. Students may borrow sums not 
exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years. Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, 


pus UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
COURSES are held and DIGREFS ere awarded tn the following Faculties: 








ARTS (including Architecture), PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, APPLIED 
ECIENCE (including Leginecring, Metallurgy, Mining, and Glass Technology). 
The Session 1916-17 commences October 4th, 1916. 


Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year, 
Prospectuses, giving full information, nay be obtained from 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar, 


COLLEGE 


BEPFoRD FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 


FOR RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS. 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, OCTOBER 5th, 1916, 
For College Calendar and particulars of Scholarships and Bursaries, apply 
The Principal, Miss M. J. TURE, MLA. 


PHYSICAL ; TRAINING 


COLLEGE. 


‘OUTHPORT 
Ss 





President—Lord RERESFORD, K.C.B, Principals—A. ALEXANDER 
F.U.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers an 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 


Stockholm. Educated women are 





Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision, 

Keferences permitted to Lerd Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon, 
and Bev. BK. Lyttelton, D.D.—Yurther particulars Lom the SECRETARY 
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HELSEA PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN T. MARGARET’S SCHOO L, 


(SWEDISH SYSTEM). MWead-Mistress: Miss DORETTE WILKIE. 
Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard. The exceptional training 
fn Class Teaching and Lecturing afforded to students at this College enables them 
to secure appointments of the highest standard.—Apply for Prospectus to SECRE- 
TARY (Room 86), 8.W. Polytechnic Institute, Chelsea, London. Tel. : 899 Western. 
HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
t 


Trustees : 
Bir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). Major WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. 
Dr. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.P. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 
The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 


Principal : 
Miss M. H. MEADE, B.A. (Moral Sciences Tripos). 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology 
Theory of Education ; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a beautiful 
and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in October.— 
Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING. 
ASnvGre COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING AND 
i 





HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a full teachers’ training in 
Swedish Gymnastics, Dancing, Games, Swimming, Hygiene, 


nysical Culture, &c. 
GOOD POSTS 


Anatomy, Physiology, &c. Inclusive fees, £110 per annum. 
OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road. Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSYELD. Students are 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools. 
The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 
J)ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chairman, Rt. 
Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec., 
Mr. Arihur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships and Loan 
Fund, apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 








UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for Women. Extensive range Glass- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical instruction. 
Botany by B.So. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, Marketing, 
Fruit-preserving.—Yor illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


gp agen P. H. L. EVANS, MA., prepares 
PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), Londen Matric. 
from sea.—Apply, Stirling 











and other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yards 
House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCIIOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional advantages. Languages, 
Literature, and Music specialities. Careful attention given to health and the 
development of character. Pupils prepared for advanced examinations. Excellent 
results. Good garden and field for games. References kindly permitted to Rey. B. 
Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, 8.E., Rey. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon. Sec., C.M.S., and 
others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus, 


N08 OF ENGLAND.—CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 

Mountain and sca alr, dry, ncoents and sunny. The aim {fs to give a sound 
education to girls on public school lines. One of the four houses is set apart for 
juniors under 14 yes of age. Well-equipped classrooms, laboratory, gymnasium, 
gecod playing field.—Jllustrated prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS. 
st MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 

Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 
College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 

Tel.: 470 Harrow. 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education. Fremises specially Luilt for a School. 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Heckey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c. 
Tele.: Eastbourne 1034. Term began Thursday, 21st September. 


S? 














NOTICE. 2M. 
MONICA’S, KINGSWOOD, EPSOM. 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Miss BERVON, and Mile. MANILEVE 
beg to announce that they have opened 
VILLA Ste MONIQUE, 
Burgh Heath (Station Kingswood, 8.E.R.), as a 
HOUSE FRENCH and for TRAINING in PRACTICAL 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, 
for Eight to Ten Elder Girls, under their personal supervision and control. 
Ladies in residence: Mile. TESTENOIRE, B. és L., Mile. SAVOURET, 
ONLY FRENCH SPOKEN. 
For prospectus and details apply :—The Principals, St. Monica’s, Kingswood, Epsom. 


for 





ag SCHOOL.—Mlle. Expulson receives in her house at 
Hampstead a few GIRLS of good family who are prevented from finishing 
their education abroad. Only French spoken. Home life, outdoor games. 
references. Next Term October 2nd.—For particulars write to Mile. EXPULSON, 
8 St. Mary Abbott's Terrace, Kensington, W. 


S': HILDA’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, LIBERTON, has been 

MOVED for security against air raids for the Winter Terms to ALVA HOUSE, 
CLACKMANNANSHIRE, 

This stands on the Ochil Hills in extensive grounds and enjoys a delightful climate. 

RESIDENT PUPILS ONLY. 

Prospectus, &c., from the PRINCIPALS. 
Hic SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, MONMOUTH.—Beautifully 

. situated. Good accommodation for boarders in the school house and two 
boarding houses, Preparation for Universities, Scholarships, and Leaving Lxhibi- 
tions. Next Term begins September 28th.—For full particulars apply to Head- 
Mistress, Miss EK. CARLESS. 
i i 1 G H F I E L Db, 

OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Vrincipal— Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls, 
Tele. “ Watford 616." 
OC ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.— “ PINEHURST.” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of Moorland, 

bet ween €00 and 700 feet above sea level. 
_Prineipal—Miss H. T. NEILL, M.A. (Vict.), Class Tripcs (Camb.), assisted by 
Mias M. MENNELL (trained by Mime, Osterberg).— Prospectus on application, 




















POLMONT, NEAR STIRLING. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Extensive Buildings and Grounds 
Situated inland on the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 11 miles from 
Stirling. Thorough General Education on Modern Lines. Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
and Fives. AUTUMN TERM COMMENCED on SEPTEMBER 22nd. A Kinder- 
garten De ment has been opened.—Prospectus and full particulars on application 
to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
venti ie Mle a 3 alain ' 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
e Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for lcarning French 
as well as full range of all other subjects ; boarding fees moderate ; good and liberal 
diet ; healthy locality ; games, &c., in own grounds ; sea bathing —For Prospectus 
apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Principal. 
j;DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, MA, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 








GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years, 
‘Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Elder girls 
may specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Science 
branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. Prep, 
for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 


S T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX. 


AUTUMN TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 22xp. 
REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses { MSS ng MA 

Good modern education ; country life. New buildings ; grounds of iz acres, 
Healthy situation; high position. Fees from 60 guineas. 

ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-claas Boar School for Girls. Principal, Miss 

CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A, Dublin. Thorough Education on modern lines, 

Fpecial attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared for 

edvanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. ealthy situation, 

Tennis, Hockey, &c. 


I INGHOLT 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
THE MICHAELMAS TEKM BEGAN ON THURSDAY, SEPT, 2ist. 
Tel.: 7 (Cirayshott. 


) VERDALE SCHOOL, SETTLE, YORKSHIRE, 
Principal : Miss E, M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip. Camb.). 
Thoroughly g education in bracing mountain air. Moderate terms. Parisian 
lady holding French Teacher’s Diploma on the resident staff. 


SCHOOL,  HINDHEAD. 














FOREIGN. 
ARIS.—Villa Léona, 27 Boulevard Victor Hugo, Neuilly 
s/Seine, France. 
Miss EASTON and Mademoiselle DIEULIVOL are prepared to reecive PUPILS 
for the Autumn Term. Special advantages for the study of French, Italian, Painting, 


Music, Domestic Arts, &c, Good gencral English education if required.—For 
Prospectus and all particulars apply to the above address. 


| pe ee HIGH COMMERCIAL SCHOOL at HAVRE 
will be reopened on the 10th October next, and YOUNG ENGLISH GENTLE- 
MEN desirous of acquiring a thorough training in Commercial Scicnecs and European 
Languages are invited to take up the Courses. 
The School is well established and recognized by the French Government .—For 
further information please apply to M. A. DANY, Hcad-Master, 56 Boulevard 
Francois ler, Le Havre. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 8vo, 


giving particulara of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royai 
Navy. A copy will be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents.— Messrs, 
GIEVES, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 

ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISIOCK. Recognized by the 

Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beantifal situation, 340 feet 

above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special KNGINEERING class for NAVAL 
CADETS. TWO FOUNDATIONELKSHIPS in November. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


D°. VERB COLLEGE. 


fCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER, 1916. 
Three Entrance Scholarships £40, £30, £20 per annum for Boarders. 
For particulars apply to W. 8. LEE, M.A., Head-Master, 


{ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — President: The DUKE OF 
DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rev. F, 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engincering Classes. 
Ihysical Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet Corps. New buildings, 
racquets and fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers 
end Clergy. 
RIUSEES. —The Head-Master of small, select Preparatory 
School, situated on high ground in healthiest part of Sussex, can reccive 

the SONS of Officers or a few boys requiring special care at the modified fees of 60 
to 70 guineas a year. The School House is large and airy, with excellent dormitory 
and class-room accommodation. The focd is plentiful, well cooked, and well served. 
All dairy produce comes direct from the farm. There is a Lady Matron with hospital 
training.—-Prospeetus and full particulars on application to B.A., care of J. and J. 
PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 








ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 

C. H. GREENE, M.A.— Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Beientific and Medical Life. Successiul preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organised in three Departments: Preparatory for Boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each De 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


School Educa- 


“A BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Publio 


tion. Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 
}ine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, 
&c. Football, Cricket, Athictics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £55. Entzance 


Scholarships July—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 
ro : ne —_ . SE 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &o. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 

any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECKETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
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Adelphi, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. 
Typewriting, Shorthand, Duplicating, French (Brevet Flémentaire). 
Puplis taken at moderate fees. Six months’ 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 











«gomocts Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting f&chools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for toys and girls by sending full particulars of 


their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 
rpUTORS Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Itd., 
Fducationel Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching +t: ffs of the most important schcols and thus able 
to rr. y information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STKEET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum. 
FOR 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 
kK TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date knowledge 
of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS in their choice 7 sending (free of charge) prospectuses and TRUST- 
WORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISHMENTS which can be 
q MonovuGuLy RECOMMENDED, 

‘The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

"Phone, write, or call. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

Telephone: 5053 Central, 





q CHOOLS 





NHOICE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESERS. GALLITAS, THRING AND CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel., Regent 4,926, 
Educational Agents, Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 


—The Firm invites applicatiors from qualified ladics who are looking for | 


osts a8 MISTRESSES or MA‘ KONS in Scl.ools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
amilics, 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.— 








MHE 
a thorcughly efficient education at a quite reasonal le cost. Prospectuses and full 
yorticulars will be sent free of charge on applicatior to J.and J. PATON, 143 Cannon 
htreet, Jordon, E.C, Please mention age of boy, the locality preferred, and intended 
professicn if decided upon. 

YCHCOLS, &c.—Parents or Guardians may obtain, withoul 

charge, formation and advice as to Schools for Boys or Girls (in all parts), 
‘tutors for University, Civil Service, Legal, Medical, Naval, or Military Exams., &c., 
ac. A detailed statement of requirements should be sent to 
The General Manager, Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
Echclastic, Clerical, and Medical Assn., Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Sq., W.C. 
(Telephone No. Gerrard 1854.) 








OF INTEREST TO PARENTS. 
“HOW TO SELECT A SCHOOL.” PARENTS seeking reliable Board- 
ing Schools may reccive (without charge) valuable information respecting the 
best SCHOOLS and TUTORS, provided rough idea of fees and age 
pupil be posted to The Secretary, THE EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANTS, 
16 Regent House, Kingsway, London, Write, call, or telephone 1068 Regent. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO 


Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. 
wectricity. Resident Physician (M.D.). 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—Descriptive Liet (illustrated) 

of Medical Men In all parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS sent 
without charge. Or eelection will be made on statement of nature of case and 
terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and Medica! Association, 
Lid., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, 


C42... ARTIFICIAL “TEE 


&c. 


Visitors enjo 
Every kind of Bath, Massage and 


ac 


TEETH BOUGHT. 


Liessrs, LROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return, or offer n.ade.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. LUst. 100 years. 


. er UNDERWEAR is made from best materials, is 
i comfortable, durable, and guaranteed unshrinkable, 
Write for free book with patterns, and buy direct from makers, 
Dept. 27, ATHEENIC MILLS, HAWICK, SCOTLAND. 





YOCKROACHES exterminated with Blattis, the Union Paste. 

J)  AScientific Remedy invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Supplied 
to the Royal Household. Used in war hospitals. Tins, Is. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d. LEPIS 
destroys “ silver fish beetles” at once. ‘Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 
Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


JUBLIC-EOUSE REFORM—The People’s Refreshment 

House Associaticn, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 130 

licensed Inns. Ask for free Cescriptive list, take £1 shares, Five per cent. paid 
tince 1809.—P.R.H.A., Eroacway Chambers, Westminster, 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITALLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


Fstallished 1835, 
EARN and R N.— 
Send 7d. for “HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR PEN” (Indis- 
ensable to all who hope to earn money by writing).—CRAVEN PRESS, 32 Uraven 
Street, Strand, London. 








APPEALS. 
YVHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MevwortaL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOUMSBURY, W.C. 
Patron: H.M. Tue Kina, 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS, 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 


Treasurer; Toe EakL Ov Haggowny, Secretary: Goprrey H. H+umrton, 





Viiw 


YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 


course. Established 1906, 


‘There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give | 


of | 


every | 


Persons wishing to receive full value elfould apply to the actual manufacturers, | 


THE PLAGUE OF GOUT. 


URIC ACID EXCESS—THE CAUSE. 








Gout is a veritable plague to its unfortunate victims. They 
never know when or how an attack may come. They simply know 
that once they have suffered from gout they are liable to a recurrence 
of it at any moment, and so the condition of mind of the gouty 
is far from being a happy one. 

A slight fall in the temperature, a touch of dampness in the 
atmosphere, a trifling deviation from the ordinary daily fare, an 
extra glass of wine, over-exertion, a little additional worry— 
| any one of these occurrences is quite sufficient in the case of the 
goutily disposed to cause either an over-formation of uric acid or 
to check the destruction and elimination of that normally formed. 
The natural result of this is that the uric acid is retained and 
accumulates in the body, and gouty suffering follows as the 
inevitable sequence. 


VARIOUS GOUTY GUISES. 

Various names are given to the different forms of gout according 
to the localities chosen for deposit by uric acid. The symptoms of 
these vary greatly. Some of them are characterized by the most 
acute pain it is possible to imagine. Perhaps this is experienced 
in the highest degree in these forms of gout known as sciatica and 
| neuritis, which terms are applied when the nerves of the thighs 
or arms are penetrated by the keenly pointed uratic crystals. One 
can imagine what the effect must be of myriads of extremely sharp 
microscopic particles, closely wedged together, forcing themselves 
| through the most exquisitely sensitive structures of the body, so 
| delicate thet the slightest touch causes them to quiver with agonizing 
} pain. This is exactly what happens in cases of sciatica and neuritis, 
and accounts for the intensity of suffering these forms of gout 
entail. Almost equally hard to bear is the suffering caused by gouty 
rheumatism or lumbago, which are the results of uric acid per- 
meating the muscles of the limbs generally, or those of the loins 
especially. 

Gouty eczema, kidney stone, and gravel are other gouty manifesta- 
tions produced by the deposition of uric acid in the skin and organs. 


TRUE GOUT. 
Perhaps the most common of all forms of gout is that variety 
known as chalky, chronic, or rheumatic gout. It is the result of 
| the uratic deposits filling up the crevices of joints, and infiltrating 
| the surfaces of cartilages, gradually surrounding the whole structure 
| and binding it closely together as by gyves of steel until the slightest 
| movement is attended by pain, and the joint becomes greatly 
swollen, inflamed, and stiff. Involving at first only one or more of 
| the smaller joints, such as those of the fingers or toes, it gradually 
extends to the ankles and wrists, knees and elbows, until every 
joint in the body is more or less engaged. Strangely enough, in this 
distressing malady there are times when the patient is entirely 
free from pain, but the ever-present stiffness and swelling never 
permit him to forget that he is the victim of the most relentless 
kind of gout, and cause him to live in constant dread of ultimate 
hopelessness. 





HOW TO OBTAIN RELIEF. 

Deliverance from gouty suffering demands expulsion of uric 
acid. This dangerous substance must be destroyed. There is a 
remedy that can be relied upon to accomplish this object, and so 
relieve the gouty sufferer of his pain and restore him once moro 
to a normal condition of sound health. That remedy is known all 
over the world as Bishop's Varalettes, and is regarded by the 
medical profession and by the innumerable gouty subjects who 
have come to rely upon them as the most generally successful 
| solvent and eliminant of uric acid it is possible to employ. 

Bishop's Varalettes act by attacking uric acid directly. They 
| effect a chemical combination with it,and convert this dangerous, 
| insoluble poison into a harmless, soluble compound, which in this 
form is swept clean out of the body. The pain gradually decreases, 
the inflammation and tenderness subside, the swellings begin to 
disappear, as the chalky concretions that cause them are dissolved 
and swept away, until finally, with persistence in the Varalette 
treatment, all traces of gout are banished from the system. 

Bishop's Varalettes act also as a preventive; if taken on the 
first appearance of gouty symptoms they eliminate the acid already 
| accumulated, forestall the retention of all excess later produced, 
and thus arrest development of the gouty habit. tee 

Bishop's Varalettes are free from all poisonous and injurious 
ingredients, such as the icdides, salicylates, mercury, colchicum, 
potash, narcotics, or purgatives, and may be taken with complete 
confidence by sufferers of either sex. 

DIET DOUBTS DISPELLED. 

The question-of diet is one that perplexes many a gouty subject. 
For the guidance of all who may be puzzled in this way the makers 
of Bishop’s Varalettes issue a little booklet, one section of which 
contains a wholly authoritative outline guide to dict. In this 
section all the gout-provoking foods and beverages are classified, 
so that the reader may see at a glance what he must always avoid. 
But, side by side with these, equal, or even longer, lists of quite 
permissible dishes are given, which are known to be uric ac id free, 
and therefore perfectly safe for the gouty subject. From these a 
varied, hearty, yet harmless, diet may easily be made up. Phis 
booklet also contains a fund of equally authoritative information 
lon the treatment of gout, including accurate descriptions of the 
| principal gouty disorders. A copy will be sent post free on applica- 
tion te Alfred Bishop, Ltd., Manufactiring Chemists (established 
1857), 48 Spelman Street, London, N.E. Please ask for Booklet . - 

Bishop's Varalettes may be obtained from all chemists at las 
2s., and 5Ss., or direct from the sole makers, as above, for ls. 3d., 
2s. 4d., and 5s. 4d., post free in the United Kingdom, 
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The Importance of Suitable Food. 


_ maintain health, Digestion, Absorption and 
Assimilation must proceed in a regular 
manner. When these processes become deranged, 
Dyspepsia and other Gastric Disorders result, 
causing pain and much discomfort to the sufferer, 
Errors in diet contribute in a special manner to 
these disturbances. ‘The selection of suitable food 
then becomes a most important matter. For 
Invalids, Dyspeptics and the Aged the ‘ Allen- 
burys’ DIET furnishes a complete food, which is 
palatable, easily digested, and wholiy nourishing. 
It increases the power of assimilation, making it 
possible for other articles of food to be taken. 
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SS Made immediately by adding boiling water only. 
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The ‘Allenburys’ DIET is a concentrated nutrient of 
exceptional merit, that can be taken for prolonged 
periods without any distaste arising. It is composed of 
pure, rich, full-cream milk and whole wheat in a partially 
predigested form. Unlike the usual invalids’ foods, it 
does not require cow's milk to be used in its preparation, 
being instantly made ready for use by the simple addition 
of boiling water only. 
This distinct advan- 
tage is of immense 
service in the work 
of a busy hospital or 
under-staffed  sick- 
room. 
In T ns at i/6,  Alarge Sample 


mj) 3/- and 6/- each, sent free on 
Of ali Chemists. request. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., 


37. Lombard Street, Londoa. 
ESTABLISHED 1715. 
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HOW TO SAVE MONEY 
IN WAR TIME. 


Get the new publication of the NATIONAL FOOD ECONOMY 
LEAGUE— 


PATRIOTIC FOOD ECONOMY FOR 
THE WELL-TO-DO (6d., post free 7d.)— 


(6) 


From 3 Woodstock Street, Oxford Street, W., 





or from any Bookseller, 


[September 23, 1916, 











Field Boots 






























HOSE men who wear 
Lotus and Delta aad 
will soon be want- 

ing new pairs, military or 
civilian, are recommended 
to call without delay at the 
shops where they usually 
buy the'r boots. 

The shops may still have 
the particular kinds and 
sizes required, but their 
stocks are running low, and, 
unfortunately, it will be 
some weeks before they caa 
obtain any more supplies. 

The fact is, that Army 
work, boots for the Allies, 
has temporarily brought ta 
a standstill the manufacture 
of men's Lotus and Delta, 
It is also slowing down the 
output of women’s, though 
these are still obtainable by 
shops in limited quantities 
on fixed dates. 


Letters: Lotus Ltd., Stafford 
Makers of Lotus & Delta Boots 
Agents everywhere 


Lotus 
361 — 84/- 




















Beil's 
T 
AUNS| 7 | 


Tobacco 


A peculiar method of twisting together the various 

tobaccos that go to make the mixture is the secret 

of the bland fascinating flavour. 

By no other means is it possible to obtain a blend 

at once so distinctive and so even smoking. 
A Testing Sample will be forwarded on application to Stephen Mitchell 
& Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and 
ireland), Ltd., Glasgow. 


King’s Head is Stronger. Both sold at 8d. per oz. 


THREE NUNS 


Cigarettes 
ee 


FOR 
493 
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WHILE THE WAR CONTINUES 


National Refuges Old Boys will continue to 
fight for right over might. Many have laid 
down their lives. Others are doing their dut 

on sea and land. They are in 100 British Regi- 
ments, and 2,300 have joined the Royal Navy. 
6,500 have entered the Merchant Service. 


WE ARE MUCH IN NEED OF FUNDS 


to continue our work of training the young to 
become good citizens. 1,200 boys and girls 


now being maintained. 


NATIONAL REFUGES for HOMELESS and DESTITUTE 
CHILDREN, and the TRAINING SHIP ‘ARETHUSA.’ 


London Offices: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 
Patrons: THEM MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman & Treasurer W.E. Hubbard, Esq., 17 St. Helen’s Place, E.0, 
Joint Secretaries: H. Bristow Wallen, Henry G. Copeland. 

















FOR GOD, KING AND COUNTRY. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has Several Hundred 


RECREATION HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS 


for giving Rest and Comfort to the brave 


MEN OF BOTH SERVICES 


in the Home Camps and in Flanders, France, Malta, Egypt,Salonica, 
Mesopotamia, East Africa and India. More than SLX'TY on the 
West Front are actually 


UNDER THE ENEMY’S SHELL-FIRE. 
42 in Egypt. 
MORE are urgently required. Huts cost £300; Tents £150; 
Equipment £100; Week's Working, £5 Abroad, £2 at Home. 





ues, crossed “ Barclays’, a’c Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, 
D.D., Hon. Chieti Sec., Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W. 





CHILDREN OF THE EMPIRE. 





The 


WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY’S 


family numbers 4,714 children, including 800 whose fathers or 
guardians are on active service. 


64 old boys killed, including 9 in battle of Jutland. 
6 gained commissions. 


HELP URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Gifts gratefully received by 
Parsrnpary Rvupotr, Old Town Hall, Kennington Rd., London, 8.E. 
Cheques, &0., crossed and payable to “Waifs and Strays.” 


———————————— 


BIBLIOTHECA REUTERIANA: 
CATALOGUE OF THE EXTENSIVE LIBRARY OF THE LATE BARON DE REUTER. 
Part 1.—Art and Archaeology, etc. 1!.—History, etc. 1!11.—Philosophy, Orient- 

alia, and Classical Literature. 1V.—Europsan Literature, Natural Histery, 
etc. V.—Medicine, Law, Theology, etc. 
Post Free, V 1I.—Mathematics, to follow, 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand, W.C., and 43 Piccadilly, W. 
‘Telephone: Central 1515 and Mayfair 3601. 
A Speciality of BOOKS ON THE WAR et No. 43 Piccadilly. 








OOKS.—Maspero’s Egypt’s Ancient Sites and Modern Scenes, 
12s. 6d. net, for 4s. 6d.; Maspero’s Egyptian Art, 21s. net, for 6s.; Waves 
of Sand and Snow, by Cornish, 10s. net, for 4s. td. ; Norman's Real Japan, 5s., for 
2s.; Norman’s Far Kast, 7s. 6d., for 3s. 6d. ; How France is Governed, by President 
Poincaré, 7s. 6d. net, for 2s. 6d.; South America of To-day, by Clemenceau, 12s. 6d. 
net, for 5s.; Eucken’s Main Currents of Modern Thought, 10s. 6d., for 5s. ; Jessopp’s 
English Peasantry, 7s. 6d. net, for 38.; Savage Man in Central Africa, by Cureau, 12s.6d. 
= for 3s. 6d.; The Putumayo, by Hardenburg, 10s. 6d. net, for 4s. 6d.; Woman 
end Labour, by Olive Schreiner, 8s. 6d. net, for 2s. 6d. ; Antarctic Adventure (Scott's 
Northern Party), by Priestley, 15s. net, for 6s. ; Pemba—the Spice Island of Zanzibar, 
by Craster, 12s. 6d. net, for 4s. 6d—BAKER’S BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


Bone. WANTED.—Ency. Brit., 11th Edition ; Sponge’s Sporting 











Tour, Handley Cross ; Romford’s Hounds; Hawbuck Grange ; Life of Mytton; 
fommsen's Kome, 4 vols.; Curzon’s Persia; Carlyle’s Works, 34 vols. ; Complete 
Editions of Stevenson, Meredith, Dickens, Lever, Browning, Kipling, Thackeray, &a, 
Books illus. by ¢, Alken, &£c.—HULCTOR’S Great op, Birmingham, 





Great Ideals 


1—To translate the Scriptures into every 
man’s speech, however complex or 
uncouth his speech may be. 


2—To multiply copies, however strange 
the character or script may be. 


3-—To bring the books within every 
man’s reach, however difficult of 
access he may be. 


4—To sell to every man at a price he 
can afford, however poor he may be. 


The British and Foreign Bible Society has striven faithfully to 
attain these ideals. It has now 500 languages on its list ; it prints 
in about 60 different forms of type; it distributed over 11,000,000 
copies in 1915-16 by one of the most far-reaching organizations 
in the world ; it sells its editions at prices adjusted by the standard 
of wages of the poorest labourers in each country. 


The Gospel yet remains to be translated into hundreds of tongues. 
The rapid spread of education, especially in foreign countries, 
is raising up millions of new readers every year. The enterprises 
and triumphs of Christian Missions are creating new and imperious 
claims upon the Bible Society. The world is far more open to 
God’s Book, and far more eager for God's Book, than ever before. 


The British and Foreign Bible Society, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


The entire cost of this and subsequent announce- 
ments is defrayed by a few friends of the Society. 
i 








A WAR-TIME PRESENT. 


E suggest that there can be no better present in War Time 
than an Annual Subscription to the “ Specrator.” 

It is suitable as a gift to a member of a man's own family, or toa 
relation or friend—at the front, at home or abroad, whether in the 
Empire, in America, or in some foreign country. 

Sent post free to a person at home or at the front, the cost of an 
annual subscription is only £1 8s. 6d. 

Send that sum to the Manager, The “ Sprcrator,” 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, with directions where to send the copy, and it will 
be forwarded post free to any address. 


The address can be altered as often as desired by the despatch of a 
postcard to the Manager. 


He or she who gives the “Srrecrator” as a present will give a 
weekly pleasure to the officer or soldier in the trenches or to 
the officer or sailor abroad, as well as a weekly reminder that 
the donor has not forgotten his friend. 


The pleasure, however, will not stop here. When the first reader 
has finished with the “‘ Spectator ” it will give equal pleasure 
to those to whom it is passed on. It is a special mark of the 
“Specrator ” that it is never thrown away, but passes from 
hand to hand like a book or magazine, until it is worn out. 

Fill in the form below, tear out the page and enclose it with cheque 
for £1 8s. 6d., or if for abroad for £1 12s. G6d., in an envelope 
addressed to “The Manager, The ‘Spectator,’ 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.” 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. Yearly. 
Including postage to any part of the United Kingdom.. £1 8 6 


lncluding postage to any of the British Colonies, 
America, France, India, China, Japan, &c. .. ee &13112 6 





Te The MANAGER, Ths “SPECTATOR,” 
i Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


l enciese Cheque (or Postai Order) ana should like the “SPECTATOR @ 
sent lor one year to 
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How to Double 
Your Private 
Ineome. 


Capital which is only producing 5 per cent. 
is, in many cases, badly invested. The 
income may be safe enough; so may the 
Capital; but the return is inadequate for 
present-day needs. A larger income is 
necessary to meet the larger expenditure, the 
heavier taxation, the increased demands on 
one’s generosity. 


How can it be obtained? No better way is 
known than the one adopted by so many 
middle-aged and elderly men and women 
since the outbreak of war. The plan is 
simplicity itself. It is merely the withdrawal 
of Capital from sources where the interest- 
earning opportunity is small, and the pur- 
chase of a ‘‘Sun Life of Canada’’ Annuity. 


A man of 55 can obtain an Annuity repre- 
senting 8} per cent. on his money; a man 
60 years of age, nearly 10 per cent.; while at 
73 a man obtains no less than the equivalent 
of 154 per cent. The Income is absolutely 
safe for life. 


The Sun Life of Canada specialises in 
Annuities, giving better terms than any other 
high-class Company. Its assets now amount 
to over £15,000,000, under strict Government 
supervision. 

The Company has already invested 
£1,500,000 in the War Loans, and undertakes 
to reinvest all monies received for annuities 
during the War, in the same way. No one, 
therefore, need hesitate to effect this most 
favourable change in investment on the score 
of patriotism. 


Every man or woman with money invested 
or awaiting investment should write to the 
Sun Life of Canada for particulars of their 
many investment plans. It may mean the 
doubling of one’s income to do so. It will 
certainly point the way to a largely increased 
income. 


Why not investigate at once? Particulars 
will be sent upon request. Write to J. F. 
Junkin (Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 71, 
Canada House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 





THE “THIS IS 
OLDEST TRADE MARK GENUINE 
and STILL COCOA.” 
‘te COCOATINA ~- 
IDEAL FOR ALL 
IN DAILY USE IN THE CLIMATES 
PURE ROYAL COURTS OF EUROPE. ALL THE 
COCOA.” YEAR ROUND. 


THE COCOA AND CHOCOLATE COY., LTD., 
143 York Road, London, N. 





——.--—— = = = = — ——_— 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON AND Gortcn, Melbourne, Sudney, 
Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp Company, Dunedin ; 


Simrson anp WutuiaMs, Christchurch; H. Battie anp Company, 
Wellington, N.Z.; 
Adelaide 


R. Spreckiry, Auckland; and C. W. Ricsy, 











CONSTABLE’S NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


By Mrs. George Wemyss, 


Author of “Tho Professional Aunt. 


THE ROMANTIC WOMAN 





PETUNIA 


By Bridget Maclagan 
JUST DAVID By Eleanor H. Porter 
THE WEST WIND By Katharine Tynan 
SPECTATORS 


By Giara Smith & T. Bosanquet 


HOW JONAS FOUND HIS ENEMY 
By Greville Macdonald, M.D. 


A BROKEN TOY By K. Keith 
THE GOLDEN ARROW By Mary Webb 


ROBERTA OF ROSEBERRY 
GARDEN By Frances Duncan (4s. 6d. net) 


THE PROGRESS OF KAY 
By C. W. Bullett (4s. Gd. net) 


FOR ENGLAND 
By H. Fielding-Hall (3s. 6d. net) 


A SLAV SOUL 
By Alexander Kuprin (5s. net) 


THE EMIGRANT 
By L. F. Dostoieffskaya (5s. net) 





CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 


10 Orange Si. Londen W.C, 
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begins in the ” LONDON ?? magazine 


a splendid series of absorbing articles on 


THE WAR ON LAND AND SEA 





W HEN Winston Churchill speaks to the nation some applaud, 

some criticise, but all listen. His hold upon the imagina- 
tion of his countrymen here and in the Dominions has never been 
affected by any passing gust of popularity or ill-fortune. You 
may agree with him or disagree with him. But he commands 
your attention. He has made history and policy, and who so 


competent to expound them ? 


WITH his long experience of high office and his knowledge 

of all the circumstances which led up to this war, and 
which govern our naval and military arrangements, Mr, Winston 
Churchill is peculiarly qualified to explain and unfold the true 
meaning of the prodigious events which are crowding on one 
another. 


FREED from the immediate burden of office, the former 

First Lord of the Admiralty comes to the centre of the 
stage again in the pages of Britain's most widely-read and most 
popular monthly—the LONDON. In masterly fashion he traces 
the great movements of the war on land and sea, and in the 
glowing sequence of six absorbing articles he issues messages of 
courage and high import to the Empire and the world. 


Lt this soldier and statesman—journalist and brilliant writer, 

tell you his story of the great war on land and sea. You 
can read the first of his six exclusive and absorbing articles in 
the October 





LONDON 6 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 
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MESSRS. MACLEHOSE & SONS 


THIS DAY. Crown 8vo, with 20 full-page Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Birds of 


Shakespeare 
By Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, 0.M., K.C.B., F.R.S. 


“‘A charming contribution to the literature of the Shakespeare 
Tercentenary. A little volume most pleasant to read and illus- 
trated with some excellent old engravings.” 

—Times Literary Supplement. 


Crown 8vo. With 8 full-page Illustrations. 5s. net. 


Past and Present at the 
English Lakes 


By The Rev. Canon RAWNSLEY. 
** A charming paper called ‘ Crossing the Sands’ is told in such 
a manner that we feel ourselves to be walking too, upon the hard- 
baked sand with its wave-like ridges, fording the river and talking 
to the guide, and getting hot and blistered, and suddenly seeing 
the beauty of the whole, much as though we were there in the 
flesh.”—Times Literary Supplement. 
“Canon Rawnsley may, in a special sense, be recognized by 
everybody as the representative of the English Lake District.” 
—Westminster Gazette. 
“The sooner Canon Rawnsley publishes another such collection, 
the better we shall be pleased.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“There is no better guide than Canon Rawnsley.” 
—LInverpool Post. 
“This new volume is sure of a welcome.”— Spectator. 


Crown 8vo. One Shilling net. 


Bernhardi and Creation 
A New Theory of Evolution, by 
Sir JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE, M.D., F.R.S. 


‘Sir James briefly exposes the impudent and ignorant misuse 
of the theories of evolution and natural selection made by the 
recent prophets of Germany.”—The Spectator. 

**Sir James Crichton-Browne’s address deserves careful study.” 

—British Medical Journal. 

“This essay is eloquent and inspiring.’—The Lancet. 


THIS DAY. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Easter at Ypres, 1915 
And Other Poems 
By W. S. S. LYON. 


With Photogravure Portrait. 

“The qualities conspicuous on every page of these poems are a 
fine taste, a highly cultivated gift of lofty phrase, a keen ear for 
rhythm, and a mind which never fails in its thought or in its touch 
with great things, especially of the classical world.” 

—Times Literary Supplement. 


A German Peace: 


Flyting to Herr Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain 


Verses by D. S. MacCOLL 
d4to. 6d. net, per post 7d. 
By the same auther. ANOTHER NEUTRAL: Progress at the 
Vatican, the Pope Interviewed. 4to. 6d. 


IN A FEW DAYS. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Church and Reform 
Scotland 


A History from 1797 to 1843 
By WILLIAM LAW MATHIESON 


HON. LL.D., ABERDEEN, 
Author of “ Politics and Religion in Scotland, 1550-1695,” “‘ Scotland 
and the Union, 1695 to 1747,” ‘The Awakening of Scotland, 
1747-1797.” 
This new volume is the concluding instalment of Mr. Mathicson’s 
History of Scotland. 
IN A FEW DAYS. 4to. 42s. net. 


The Royal 
Scottish Academy 


1826—1916 

A Complete List of exhibited Works by members. Compiled 

under the direction of FRANK RINDER with the sanction of the 

President and Council. With a Historical Narrative by W. D. 

MACKAY, R.S.A. 

GLASGOW: JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, 
PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 

London and New York: Macmillan & Co, Ltd 





























Macmillan & Co.’s New Books, 


SIR T. H. HOLDICH’S 
NEW WORK. 


Political Frontiers and Boundary 


Making. By col. sir THOMAS H. HOLDICH, 
K.C.M.G., K.C.I.E., C.B., D.Sc., Author of “The Gates of 
India.” 8vo. 10s. net. 

*,* Sir Thomas Holdich gives in this work a complete survey of 
the questions at irsue, and dwells especially on the importance of 
forming clear ideas of the princip'es which should govern the 
adjustment of the new frontiers of Europe at the close of the War. 


Canada’s Future: What She Offers 


after the War. A Symposium of Official 
Opinion. Edited by E. A. VICTOR. Med. 8vo. 6s. net. 


CaNaDA.—“ A useful and convincing collection of authoritative statements.” 











With Introduction by NORMAN ANGELL. 
Nationalism, War and Society. a 


Study of Nationalism and its Concomitant, War, in their 
Relation to Civilization, and of the Fundamentals and 
the Progress of the Opposition to War. By EDWARD 
KREHBIEL, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 





Highways and Byways in Galloway 


and Carrick. By the Rev. C. H. DICK. With 
Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON. Extra crown 8&8vo, 
6s. net. [Highways and Byways Series. 
THE GUARDIAN.—“ Every sentence of it is readable, and its human and to 
= interest never flags. The author has been exceptionally !ucky in ha 
for his illustrator so accomplished and sympathetic an artist as Mr. Hugh Thomson, 
ee Teems with interest from cover to cover.” 





Faith or Fear ? An Appeal to the Church of England. 
By Donatp Hanxey (A Student in Arms), Wii.1am Scorr 
Parmer, Harotp Anson, F. Lewis DonNALpson, and CHARLES 
H. S. Marrnews (Editor). Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

THE CHALLENGE.—“ Eyery one who cares for the Church of England should 
read this book. Not all of them will be pleased, but every one of them will be 
the better. . . . An altogether excellent book.” 





DR. HENRY MAUDSLEY’S NEW WORK. 


Organic to Human: Psychological 
and Social. By HENRY MAUDSLEY, MD. 8vo. 
128. net. 





A NEW NOVEL. 
The Prisoner. sy ALICE BROWN, Author of “ My 


Love and I,” &c. Extra crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


New York OvtTioox.—“ A fine and sound piece of fiction.” 
Nkw York Worip.—" No novel of the whole season more iichly deserving” 


Macmillan’s Autumn Announcement List post free on application. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


=== ——. SSS ee 





Mr. SAX ROHMER’S New Book 
just out at all booksellers and libraries. 


THE EXPLOITS OF CAPT. O’HAGAN 
By SAX ROHMER, Author of “Dr. Fu Manchu,” &, 
3s. 6d. net. Illustrated by the late Cyrus CuNnEo. 


The Scotsman says: “ The Daring Hero is rather a fabulous sort of | 
a dauntless fighter, accomplished in all the arts of Jui-jitsu, and as clever an 

dominating with his wits as he is with his limbs. In spirit he is chivalry 
fied. . . . The book is so full of rapid movement and surprises that it 
for a moment dull.” 


Other Popular Books just published. 
THE BARTON MYSTERY. 


By GEO. GOODCHILD. 2s. 6d. net. 
The story of Mr. H. B. Irving’s great Savoy Theatre success. 


TRADE AS A SCIENCE. 
By ERNEST J. P. BENN. 2s. 6d. net. 
Should be read and studied by every business man. 


WONDERS OF THE DEEP. 
By VICTOR ALLEMANDY. 2s. 6d. net. 
The thrilling story of tho Williamson Submarine Expedition 
Realistic pictures in colour reproduced from the fi 
Send for New Catalogue. 
London: JARROLD & SONS, 10 & 11 Warwick Lanc. 


rsoni- 
never 
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OOKS WANTED.—Encyclopaedia Britannica, India Paper. 

Any odd numbers of Surtees, Ainsworth, Dickens, Thackeray, Combe, Lever, 

A’ Beckett, Alken, Cruikshank, Leech. Any sets of Standard Authors and Presenta- 

tion copies with inscriptions. Entire libraries purchased for cash.— HOLLAND 
BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham, 


HE PUBLIC SPEAKER’S LIBRARY comprises 

HOW TO SPEAK EFFECTIVELY, 8rd Edition; SPEAKING IN PUBLIO 

(bluency, &c.), 2nd Edition ; ELOCUTION IN THE PULPIT (3s. net each) and 
OUTLINES OF SPEECHES (for social occasions, etc.), 21s. net. 

All by CHARLES SEYMOUR (Simpkin, Marshall) —For Synopses of Chapters or 

prospectus of PRIVATE LESSONS addreas Mr, C, Seymour, 446 Strand, Londoa. 
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Macmillan’s Educational List 


Discovery ; or, The Spirit and Service of Science. By Professor 
R. A. Grecory. With Eight Plates. 5s. net. 

A sie of Practical Physics. By H. E. Hapuey, B.Sc., A.R.C.Se. 
Illustrated. 3s. 

A Text-Book of Practical Physics. By H. 8. Atten, M.A., D.Sc., 
and H. Moors, A.R.C.Se., B.Se. 8s. 6d. net. Also Part IL.— 
PROPERTIES OF MATTER. ” 33. net. Parts IL., IIl., and IV.— 
Sounp, Licut, AND Heat. 3s. net. Parts V. and VI.— 
MaGNETISM AND ELeEctTricity. 3s. net. 





—_—- 


PART II. JUST PUBLISHED. 

Practical Mathematics for Technical Students. Parr II. By 
T. S. UsHeRwoop, B.Sc., Wh.Ex., A.M.I.Mech.E., and C. J. A. 
TrmoB_e, B.A. 7s. 6d. 

*,* Previously published, Parr I., 3s. 6d. 





Macmillan’s New Senior Class Readers. With Illustrations. Boox 
I. for Class IV., ls. 4d. Boox II. for Class V., ls. 6d. Book 
III. for Class VL, ls. 6d. Boox IV. for Class VIL., 1s. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 


ENGLISH. 
Scott.—The Lady of the Lake. G. H. Sruart. 2s. 6d.; sewed, 2s. 

[Preliminary and Junior. 
— The Lay of the Last Minstrel and The Lady of the Lake. Edited by F. T. 
PALGRAVE. Ils. (Preliminary and ‘Junior. 

Swift.—Gulliver’s Travels. Abridged and Edited by G. C. Earie. 1s. 
[ Preliminary. 

With an Appendix. Is. 9d. 


( Junior and Senior. 
[ Junior and Senior. 


ls. 9d. [Senior. 
(Senior. 


Shakespeare.—Henry V. K. DEIGHTON. 


-—— Henry V. Eversley Edition, With Notes. 1s. 

— Richard 11, K. Deicuroy. With an Appendix. 
— Richard 11. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 1s. 
With Introduction and Notes. 2s. 6d. 


Kingsley.— Hereward the Wake. 
[ Junior. 
—— Hereward the Wake. Abridged Edition for Schools. 1s. 64, ( Junior. 
Scott.—Quentin Durward. With Introduction and Notes. 2s. 6d [ Junior. 
—-— Quentin Durward. Abridged Edition for Schools. 1s. 6d. [ Junior. 
Gray.—Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard. With Notes. 6d. [ Junior. 
Coleridge.—The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. P. T. CRESWELL. Is, [Junior. 
Milton.—Samson Agonistes. H. M. PERCIVAL, 2s. [ Senior. 
— Lycidas, Sonnets, etc. W. BELL, C.L.E. 1s. 9d. [ Senior. 
Thackeray.—Esmond. With Introduction and Notes. 2s. 6d. [ Senior. 
— Esmond. Edited by G. B. HENNEMAN, Is. net. (Senior. 
Carlyle. FE ay | Samson. Chapters from “‘ Past and Present.” BookII. Edited 
by F. CAVENAGH, Is. [ Senior, 
Ruskin. be AA and Lilies. Edited by A. E. Roperts. 1s, [Senior 
—— Sesame and Lilies. Edited by H. Bates. Is. net. [ Senior, 
Arnold.—Selections. G.C. MacauLay. 2s. 6d, [Senior 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 


ENGLISH. 


Kingsicey.— Water Bables. Cloth, 1s. 6d.; 1s. net; paper, 64. [Preliminary. 
—— Water Babies. Abridged Edition for Schools. Cloth, 1s.; paper, 6d. 

[ Preliminary. 

Scott.—The Talisman. With Introduction and Notes. 2s. 64.  [ Preliminary. 

—— Talisman. Abridged and Edited by F. = ls. 6d. ([Preliminary. 

. Abridged Edition for Schools. 1s. | Preliminary. 
-——— Marmion and The Lord of the Isles. Edited by . “T. PALGRAVE. 1s. 

(Junior and Senior. 


—— Marmion. M. Macmmitan. 3s.; sewed, 2s. 6d. [ Junior and Senior. 
—— Old Mortality. With Introduction and Notes. 2s. 6d. { Junior. 
-—— Legend of Montrose. 2s. net. [| Junior. 
—— Fortunes of Nigel. With Introduction and Notes. 2s. 6d, [ Junior. 

—— Kenilworth. With Introduction and Notes. 2s. 6d. [ Senior. 
—— Quentin Durward. With Introduction and Notes. 2s. 64, [| Senior. 
—— Quentin Durward. Abridged Edition for Schools. 1s. 6d. (Senior. 
—— Waverley. 2s. net. (Senior. 


Shakespeare.—Julius Caesar. K. DrIaHTon. 1s, 9d, { Junior and Senior. 
—— Julius Caesar. J. C. ScRIMGEOUR. 2s. 6d. { Junior and Senior. 


Ricnard 11. K. DeiauTon, With an Appendix. 1s. 0d. 
[Junior and Senior. 


—— Henry V. K. DetcuTron. With an Appendix. Is. 9d. [ Junior. 
—— King John. K. DEIGHTON. Is. Od. { Junior and Senior. 
—— Macbeth. K. DrIGHToN. With an Appendix. 1s. [ Senior. 
—— Macbeth. J. C. ScRIMGEOUR. 23, 6d. [ Senior. 
—— Tempest. K. DEIGHTON. 1s. 9d, [ Sentor. 
—— As You Like it. K. DeiGgHTon. Is. 9. [ Senior. 
—— A Midsummer Night's Dream. K. DeicuTon. With an Appendix. at Od. 
senor, 
—— A Midsummer Night's Dream. P. T. CRESWELL. Is, [ Senior. 
—— Hamiet. K. DelauTon. 2s. 61. (Senior. 
—— Eversley Edition of above. With Notes. 1s. each, 
Southey.—Life of Nelson. M. MACMILLAN. 3a. { Junior and Senior. 


Dickens.—David Copperfield. 2s. net. [ Junior. 

Venayeon.—Soratat and Enid and The Marriage of Geraint. G. C. Macavtay. 
s. Od. 

-——— The Coming of Arthur and The Passing of Arthur. F. J. Rows. 


[ 
Swift.—Gulliver’s Travels. Abridged and Edited by G. C. Earnie, Is. 


[ Junior. 
Napler. meee of the Peninsular War. Narratives Edited by M. es | 
/untor. 
gene “Works. Edited by A. W. Pourarp. 3s. 6d, (Senior. 
—— Prologue. A. W. POLLARD. Is. 9d. (Senior. 
Pope.—Essay on Man. Epistles I.-IV. EK. E. Morris. Is. 34, [ Senior. | 
Milton.—Samson Agonistes. Ii. M. Pencivan. 2s. { Senior. 
Wordsworth.—Poems. Chosen and Edited by M. ARNOLD, 2s. 6d. -* 
Senior. 











| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
{ 


The Pr to History. A New Series of Historical Reading 
Books arranged on a Graduated Overlapping System, which 
begins with the legend based upon history, and leads the 
Pupil nearer end nearer to his own time. Illustrated in 
Colour and Black and White entirely from Contemporary 
Sources. Edited by Richarp Wrison, D.Litt. 

Srace I. Is. Srace Il. ls. 2d. Srace III. Is. 4d. 
Stace IV. ls. 6d. Srace V. Is. 9d. Srace VI. 2s. 





How to Summarise, Expand, or Recast Extracts in Prose and Verse. 
By J. C. NESFIELD, M.A., Author of ‘‘ English Grammar, 
Past and Present,” &c. 2s. Key, 2s. 6d. net. 

Realms of Melody. An Anthology. Edited by Grorrrry Catr- 
LENDER, M.A., F.R.H.S., Head of the History and English 
Department, Royal Naval College, Osborne. 3s. 6d. net. 





eta’ $ Geographical Exercise Books. With Questions by 
C. Wau, B.Sc., F.R.G.S. Sewed. I.—Tue Britisx 
ol Ul. —Evrorr. IIl.—Tue Bririsn Emrrre. IV.—Tas 
Americas. V.—ASIA AND AUSTRALASIA. 7d. net each. Keys, 

2s. 6d. net each. 


1917. 
EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


Herbert.—Modern Europe, 1789-1914. 2s. 6d. net. Senior. 
Freeman.—Primer of the History of — RS Sentor, 
——— General Sketch of European Hist 6d. ( Sentor. 
Browning.—History of Europe in Outline. “iste. 1848. 3s. 6d. [ Sentor. 
Hassall.—European History. Chronologically Arranged. 476-1910, 8. 6d. net. 

Senior. 
Adams.—European History. 6s. net. feemior: 


LATIN AND GREEK, 
Caesar.—De Bello Gallico. oa I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
A. 8. WALPOLE. 1s. | Janter Gas Seater. 
—— Gallic War. Books II. Fi III, With Notes and Vocabulary. By W. 
(Senior. 


RUTHERFORD. 1s, 6d. 
Vagil—Aeowe. ik X. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 8. G. Owen, 
1s. [Junior and Senior. 


Horace. “owes. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. KE. Paar. 

Ss ’ 

—— Odes. Book I. Edited by T. E. Pace. 2s. Somior: 

Cicero. 4S genestete, With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. S. SHucknURGH, 
S 

Xenophon -Anabasi Book IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By. rs 

SToNn [ Junior. 


— Anabasis. Books I-IV. W. W. Goopwin and J. W. Wurre. 3s. 6d. 
¥ (Junior. 
With Notes and Vocabulary. By H. M. 
STEPHENSON. Is. { Junior and Senior. 

—— Prometheus Vinctus. EK. E. Sikes and St. J. B. W. WILLsoN. 2s. 6d. 


Junior and Senior, 
Philippic 1. and Olynthiacs 1.-lll, Sir J. E. Sanpys. 5s. 
[Semor, 


Aeschylus.—Prometheus Wastes. 


Demosthenes.— 


1917. 
ENGLISH —continued. 


Helps to the Study of Arnold's Wordsworth. R. Wirson. Is. net. [Sentor. 
Arnold.—Sohrab and Rustum. Edited by F. R. TomMuitmnson, Od. | Senior. 
Paigrave.—Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics. Selected by F. T. Patonave, 
Is, net. [ Senior, 
More.—Utopia. H. B. Correnm.. 2s. 6d. (Senior, 
Sheridan.—School for Scandal and The Rivals. Edited by A. BmRELL. 2s. net. 
(Senior, 
Goldsmith.—Werks, Edited by D. Mason. 2s. 6d, | Senior. 
Gasxell.—Cranford. M. W. Sampson. ils. net. [ Senior. 
Eliot.—Scenes of Clerical Life. Illustrated. 6s | Senior, 
Lamb.— Essays of Ella. N. L. Hattwarp and 8. C. Hitt. First Series. 3s. 
[ Senior. 
—— Essays of Elia. H. J. Ronrys. 1s. net. [ Senior, 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Nepos.—Lives. With Notes and Vocabulary. H. Veamees. Vol. I. Greek 
Lives. 1s. 6d. Vol. Il. Greek Lives. Is J bea ay 

— ibm s cnneee and Epaminondas. With Notes and Vocabulary. H, 
6c [ ~ me TK 

Caesar. Gallic War. “Book IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By C. BRYANS. 
Is. 6d. { Junior and Senior. 

—— Gallic War. Books rs and III. With Notes and Vocabulary. W. G. 
RUTHERFORD. Is. [ Senior. 

Cicero. xx peneetate. With Notes and Vocabulary. E. 8. Savckurron, 
(Sentor, 

Book III, With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. Paes. 


Virgil. a1. 4 
ls. 6 (Sen 
By H. M. STRPURNSON. 





—— Aeneid. Book IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
ls. 6d. (Senior. 
x hon.—Anabasi Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. A. 8. WaLpPoie, 
Is. 6d. Junior and Senior. 
—— Anabasis. Book I. With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises. FB. A. 
WELIS, Is. 6d [ Juntor and Senior, 
—_— Anshess. Books L-IV. Edited by W. W. Goopwry and J. W. Wuire. 
3s. ( Juntor end Senior. 
Plutarch. tite of Julius Caesar. North's Translation. Edited by H. W. M. 
Park. Is. { Junior. 
——— Lives of Caesar, Brutus, and Antony. M. Brier. a net. [ Junior, 
Demosthenes.—Tho First Philippic. I. GwWATKIN, 2s. 6 { Senior. 
—— Philippic 1. and Olynthiacs |.-111. Sir J. E pA 5s. [ Sentor. 


— Ge Lng Peace, Second Philippic, On the Chersonesus, and Third Philippic. 

r J. E. Sanpys. 58 [ Senior, 

Persae. A. O. PRICKARD. With Map. 2s. 6d. 
FRENCH. 


Le Tour du Monde en Quatre-Vingts Jears, Adapted and Edited 
[J unien, 


Accshyleue. [ Sensor, 


Jules Verne. 
by L. BaRBE, 2s. 


*,* COMPLETE LISTS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 
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Mr. 


Heinemann’s New Books 





GALLIPOLI : 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. Crown 8vo. 


A Short History of the Dardanelles eins 


Illustrated from Official Photographs. 2s, 6d. net. 


“Told in noble and powerful prose, it grips the mind of the reader with an intensity and an enthusiasm which 


no other war-book has achieved... 


. Mr. Masefield has written a masterpiece.”—Daily Telegraph, 





FROM DARTMOUTH TO THE 
DARDANELLES 


A Midshipman’s Log. Edited by HIS MOTHER. Crown 8vo. 
Is. net. 


UNCENSORED LETTERS FROM 
THE DARDANELLES 


Written by a French Army Surgeon to his English Wife. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. (Soldiers’ Tales Series.) 


ON THE ANZAC TRAIL 


By “ANZAC.” The personal experiences of a member of the 
New Zealand Army Corps. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. (Soldiers’ 
Tales Series.) 


INTER ARMA: Essays Written in 
Time of War 


By EDMUND GOSSE,C.B. New Imp. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
“Mr. Gosse writes with something of the clarity and the grace 
which England envies in French literature.’’—Times. 


THE WAR FOR THE WORLD 


By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 
“ Well balanced logic . . . lit up by a lumbent humour and an 
engaging irony.’’-—Daily Telegraph. 


THE SOUL OF THE WAR 


By PHILIP GIBBS. oth Imp. Deimy 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 





“A living piece of literature.”—Daily Telegraph. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 





THE 


J. E. G BODLEY. 


THE REVOLUTION 


NATIONAL HISTORY OF FRANCE 


Edited by Fr. FUNCK-BRENTANO, Librarian of the Bibliothéque de 1’Arsénal, Paris, 
NEW VOLUME. 


With an Introduction by 
NOW READY. 


By LOUIS MADELIN. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


In this volume, with which M. Madelin won the Prix Gobert of the French Academy, the author gives as far 
as possible a summary of all that has been published on the subject of the French Rev olution, and states the con- 


clusions at which historians have arrived. 


The work is a masterly synthesis, the result of profound and mature 


scholarship, and the brilliance of its style gives it all the fascination of thrilling romance. 


Volumes of “The National History 


THE CENTURY OF THE 
RENAISSANCE 


By LOUIS BATIFFOL. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“An admirable survey of a great subject. ... Mr. Bodley’s 
introduction forms a rapid and brilliant review of French history 


down to the Revolution.’’—Scolsman. 


of France” previously published :— 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By CASIMIR STRYIENSKI. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“In his rapid chapters all is clearly seen and deftly drawn; 
penetration and breadth of vision go hand-in-hand with intimate 
anecdote, and we wonder at the ease with which the work grows 
inevitably from the divine prestige of Bourbon kingship to the 
fall of Brienne and the beginning of a new era.’’—Saturday Review. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT The Logic of his Career 


By CHARLES G. WASHBURN. 


Illustrated from unpublished Portraits and Facsimiles. 


Cr. 8vo. 63. net. 


Mr. Washburn was a class-mate of Roosevelt’s at Harvard, and ever since he has remained a close and candid 
friend. As a result he has been able to write a book that stands alone as a character study of piquant frankness. 
Much fresh light is in this volume thrown on the ex-President’s career. 


NIGHTS 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL, Demy 8vo. 


ROME AND VENICE IN THE A:STHETIC EIGHTIES, 
LONDON AND PARIS IN THE FIGHTING NINETIES. 


Illustrated. 10s, net. 





AUTUMN 


FICTION 





THE WORLD FOR SALE 


By Sir GILBERT PARKER. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

In this book Sir Gilbert Parker is again in the field which he 
first made his own in “ Pierre and his People,” twenty-five years 
ago, although the chief characters are English and not French. 
The book is a study of modern north-western prairie life in its 
varied and striking phases. The plot is vigorous, skilful and 
original, and there are incidents in the book which for sheer dramatic 
power equal anything which Sir Gilbert Parker has done. 


By MARC GOUVRIEUX. Crown Svo. §s. net. 

A novel based upon the experiences of a French aviator—a 
work of imagination indeed, but one that is informed by the most 
complete knowledge and experience. The hero of the book is 
an airman of almost superhuman skill, and the story of his amazing 
exploits over the German lines and in the enemy country is calcu- 
lated to thrill the most jaded reader. 


GILDED VANITY 
By RICHARD DEHAN. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
A comedy of youth and high spirits in the author’s gayest and 
most light-hearted vein. 
“One of the most amusing society novels ever written. 
—Sunday Times. 


- WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 





LONDON : 


WINGED VICTORY 


By SARAH GRAND. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

Much insight into character, great dramatic power, and sym- 
pathy with humanity have been brought to the making of this 
long novel by the author of “‘ The Heavenly Twins.” The canvas 
of the book is the most pacific, almost idyllic, revival of the lace- 
making industry in England, but a series of tremendous events 
leads up to a tragedy which is felt to be inevitable. 

“A fine novel . . . strong in plot and brilliant in characteriza- 
tion.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE GREEN ALLEYS 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS, 6s. net. 

In this book Mr. Phillpotts pursues his new series of novels, 
each having for its background an industry of interest and im- 
In this case, in addition to his human story, he tells 
the tale of the Kentish hop-gardens. The novel is full of fun, 


Crown 8vo. 


portance. 





for Mr. Phillpotts has found in Kent many congenial spirits ; but 
a serious interest also occupies: him, and he is concerned with 
' a social proble m which increasingly demands rational solution. 


20 & 21 BEDFORD STREET, Wc, 


| 
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P FIVE RECRUITS 
THE NEW ARMY OF NOVELISTS. 


The last two years of war have not been favourable for “ new 
recruits” in literature, For once the sword has been mightier than the 
en. But the veterans have made a good fight, and several have added to 
their laurels. In the course of these two years many volunteers have offered 
themselves for examination, but most of them have been relegated to the 
class C3. Five, however, have been selected as fit to take their place beside 
the veterans. All these novelists differ “from one another in glory,” yet they 
have this in common: they have a good story to tell, and tell it with great 
literary skill and humour, All these novels will be published during October. 


THE BATHING-MAN. By AGNES GWYNNE. The 











—— 





Viins 


vicissitudes of a young Englishman in disgrace, whom fortune casts 
up on the shore of the Adriatic in this lowly station, but leads into 
many entertaining adventures. 


THE HONEST LAWYER. py v. McFADDEN. A 


dramatic story of a hundred years ago, of which the scene is laid in 
the romantic Isle of Purbeck. 


THE DANCING HOURS. By HAROLD OHLSON. 


The story of the pawnbroker’s beautiful daughter, who by black- 
mailing gets herself into society, and of her amusing and romantic 
ein therein, 


JIMMY’S WIFE. by JESSIE CHAMPION. A witty and 


amusing story of the difficulties of the match-making wife of a country 
parson in trying to arrange the aftairs of some visitors from London. 


THE HAMPSTEAD MYSTERY. py watson 


& REES. ‘The story of the great case in which these two detectives, 
now retired from professional work, were engaged. One of the most 


complicated murder cases ever unravelled. 
6s. At all Libraries and Booksellers. 6s. 














Have you read the most up-to-date and amusing history of our times ? 


A DIARY OF THE GREAT WARR. 


By SAMUEL PEPYS, Junr. 
With 16 Illustrations Ly M. WATSON-WILLIAMS, 
Crown S8vo. 5s. net. 


“Being absolutely inimitable, Pepys has had many imitators. Bat none with whom we are acquainted has succeeded so 
well in a most difficult task as ‘Samuel Pepys, Junr.’ ’— Westminster Gazette, 
“It is hard to decide which is more pieasing in this book—the te xt or the illustrations. The Senior Pepys has transmitted 


something of all his wonderful and divers qualities to the descendant—his ubiquitous eye, his garrulousness, his exuberant egoism 


and perfect selfishness, and his humour.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, Ww. 
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WARD; LOCK & CO.’S 
NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION 


FROM ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 





THE SUPREME DESIRE 


The Edge o’ Beyond,” “ 
success in the last few years, and her popularity is ever increasing. Her important new novel, 


Miss Gertrude Page’s novels of Rhodesian life, “ 


Gertrude Page 


The Pathway,” &c., have had a phenomenal 
“The Supreme Desire,” 


has the most strikingly original plot the populer authoress has ever conceived. From the first line to the last there is 
not a dull moment in this engrossing story, which is replete with incident. It will more than ever satisfy the expectations 
of Miss Page’s enthusiastic readers, and probably be pronounced her “‘ best book.” 


FAITH TRESILION Eden Phillpotts 
HIS ONE TALENT Harold Bindloss 


THE CRIMSON FIELD 
Halliwell Sutcliffe 


FREY AND HIS WIFE (3s. Gd.) 
Maurice Hewlett 


THE FOOTLIGHT GLARE 
Alice and Claude Askew 


LYNNE COURT SPINNEY 
J. S. Fletcher 


WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK 
Paul Trent 


THE ATONEMENT James Blyth 


WHEN HE CAME TO HIMSELF 
Silas K. Hocking 








MAID MARJORY _L. G. Moberly 


THE FIFTH WHEEL 
Mrs. Heron Maxwell 


THE STORY OF A GREAT SIN 
Marie Connor Leighton 


THE RED BICYCLE Fergus Hume’ 


THE PLACE OF DRAGONS 
William Le Queux: 


AMBITION’S SLAVE Fred M. White : 


THE TOMB OF TS’IN 
Edgar Wallace 


THE COMLYN ALIBI Headon Hill 
ONE CLEAR CALL Paul Urquhart 


SONS OF ISCARIOT 
Lindsay Russell 





THE OCTOBER 


WINDSOR 


Contains : 


SPECIAL ARTICLES: 


With the Italian Army 


How the Blockade is 
Maintained 


The Serbians at Corfu 








NOTABLE CONTRIBUTIONS by 


Eden Phillpotts 

Edgar Wallace 

Alice and Claude Askew 
Coulson Kernahan 
Viscountess Wolseley 








And Other Well-Known Authors. 





WARD, LOCK & CO., Ltd., _ London and Melbourne. 
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